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More 


HE Governments of France and Belgium have 

returned to their countries. The Dutch will follow 
them soon, and now that these Allied neighbours are 
leaving London it is time to ask a question that could 
not perhaps be fully answered until their sovereignty was 
fully restored and they had re-established contact with 
their own peoples. The question is quite simply whether 
the bitter strategic lesson of 1940 and 1944 has been 
learnt, and whether the nations intend to develop a policy 
in accordance with that lesson. In 1940, and again in 
1944, Western Europe has learnt that it has no hope of 
successful defence without Britain. Equally Britain 
knows that without the western fringe of Europe, it can- 
not ward off the threat of bombardment and invasion. 
Separate, they fall. Together, they can lay the founda- 
tions of security. 

These are the simple facts from which arise the desire 
for closer and more permanent union between Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Holland—to which might 
well be added Norway and Denmark. It is not only in 
this country that the idea has been discussed. General de 
Gaulle, some months ago, gave expression to a similar 
idea. The Dutch and Belgian Governments have con- 
cluded a currency agreement and are discussing, in 


Perfect Union 


general terms, the project of a customs union, Both these 
are specifically designed to invite the collaboration both 
of France and of Britain, and a British-Belgian currency 
agreement has been announced this week. 

This idea of a closer association on the West Coast of 
Europe has hitherto suffered from some of its expositors. 
General Smuts was one of the first to give it authorita- 
tive expression, and he did so in the clumsiest possible 
way. What should be a project of Mutual Aid, of Good 
Neighbourliness, was presented as a means for aggrand- 
ising the competitive power of Britain, and was coupled 
with the most offensive remarks about France, So pre- 
sented, it offended American opinion, on whose ears all 
discussion of “ power politics” still grates. It offended 
Russia, against whom alone the combination would be 
directed. Most decisively of all, it offended the potential 
members of the association, who were invited to see 
in it only a means of subordinating them to British 
policies and exploiting them for British ambitions. And 
internationalists all over the world were affronted by a 
proposal that seemed to smack of exclusive particularism. 

It has taken a long time for even such an obviously 
sensible idea to recover from such sponsorship. Funda- 
mentally, of course, there is nothing in the proposal of a 
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closer association in Western Europe to which anyone 
could reasonably object—save perhaps some future 
German aggressor. To American critics it can be said 
that the sort of association proposed is no more harmful 
to the outside world than the Pan-American Union— 
and that it would have a more real economic, cultural 
‘and strategic content. To Russian critics it can be said 
that the basic idea would, but for one thing, be identical 
with that which leads them to take an interest in Finland 
and the Baltic States, in Poland and Roumania—the one 
difference being that the Western Association would pro- 
ceed only by the free consent of all parties. And to the 
Western Europeans themselves, whose desire for unity 
is qualified only by apprehensions about the restoration 
of their full sovereign status, it can be pointed out that 
there is no country on earth that has had more experience 
in respecting the equal status of smaller countries than 
the leader of the Exitish Commonwealth of Nations. 

Nor is there any reason why closer union in Western 
Europe should be considered to prejudice the chances of 
a more universal organisation. The practical possibilities 
along the universal line are being seen, at Dumbarton 
Oaks, to be very restricted. But even if that were not 
so, another association of free and peaceful nations should 
properly be regarded as a step in the right direction— 
as are the Pan-American Union and the British Common- 
wealth. Anything in the nature of an all-European union 
or federation is clearly not practical politics at the 
moment. In the East there is a Russian veto on any such 
projects ; in the centre there will, for many years, be a 
German void. In the Mediterranean, Spanish ambiguity 
and Italy’s probationary status are obstacles. There is 
nowhere but the Western fringe where a start can be 
made and where the techniques of merging sovereignty 
in a wider unity can be worked out. 

At the moment, by a paradox, the chief step necessary 
to achieve closer relations is not less sovereignty, but 
more. The attitude of France is to a great extent the 
determining factor in any schemes for closer union. At 
the moment, the French are bewildered and upset by the 
fact that Britain will not afford full recognition to the 
Provisional Government of General de Gaulle. Until this 
step is taken, it will be quite impossible to stabilise the 
relations between the two countries, least of all to suggest 
closer relations, which can easily be twisted into meaning 
a subtle attack on French independence. It is an 
inflamed and sensitive point. The British Government wil! 
need all its powers of tact and friendship to make it 
obvious that the proposal of closer association is not a 
disguised attempt to strengthen Britain but a common 
‘aterest of equal powers, all concerned with forwarding 
their own security. It was evident, however, from last 
week’s debate that the Foreign Secretary believes progress 
can be made, since he gave the proposal his explicit 
blessing. 


* 


How can the project be best advanced? The only method 
of approach lies through particular objectives, not 
through formal surrenders of sovereignty. Mr Churchill’s 
dramatic offer, in 1940, of complete union between 
Britain and France was one of the great gestures of his- 
tory. But it is not by such means that progress can best 
be made now. Any proposal of a federation, or a union, 
would rouse the maximum opposition, outside the 
countries concerned as well as inside. A more helpful 
precedent is to be found in the close association achieved 
between Britain and France in the first months of the 
war, the outward form of which was a number of ad hoc 
bodies, each dealing jointly with a specific problem— 
finance, supplies, transport and so forth. With appro- 
priate modifications, this is the best system to adopt now. 
_ The first Priority is naturally defence, since security 
is the impelling reason for a closer association, This war 
has shown how many different expedients in the way of 
neoling are possible, without an official abatement of 
sovereignty. The Combined Chiefs of Staff, who now 
'nk the American and British forces, might be repro- 
duced in more permanent form to ensure the strategic 
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unity of Western Europe. The types of weapons used 
should be standardised and, if a further precedent is 
needed, it can be found in the Combined Production and 
Resources Board. Research into developing methods of 
defence could be carried out jointly, and it should be 
possible to see that the staff colleges and military acade- 
mies of the four countries not only gave the same type 
of instruction but were in close touch with each other. In 
this manner, a common “ staff mind” would be built up. 

Strategy, of course, is meaningless without foreign 
policy. The complete co-ordination of foreign policies is 
perhaps too much to expect. The British spokesman at 
the new Geneva will not be able to “speak for” the 
countries of Western Europe in the sense of committing 
them by his words. But he can, and should, speak for 
them in the sense of consulting them before he takes his 
decision—France, of course, will always be directly repre- 
sented. The British Government should cultivate the habit 
of consulting as regularly with Paris, Brussels, The Hague, 
Copenhagen and Oslo as it already does with Ottawa, 
Canberra, Wellington and Pretoria. And, in the one case as 
in the other, such consultation will almost always result 
in an agreed policy. 

The stope for closer association in economic matters 
is as great as in political affairs. But the problem is 
more complicated. It should be possible to proceed from 
the clear to the less clear. Currency arrangements—at 
least for the transitional period—are among the most 
obvious objects of common policy, and it is in this direc- 
tion that discussion has already proceeded furthest. The 
economic interdependence of these six countries is so 
great that they can hardly draw up Full Employment 
policies except in concert—and with Full Employment 
goes, of course, capital development and budgetary policy. 
Civil aviation is another matter in which there is an 
obvious community of interest—the greater in view of 
the fact that British, French, Dutch and Belgian colonies 
adjoin each other all over the world. . 

But when the proposal for closer association in the 
economic field is broadened out to cover the general 
mutual trade of the countries concerned, the matter be- 
comes more complex. For Imperial Preference among the 
British nations there is—or at least is asserted to be—a 
special exception to the Most Favoured Nation rule. 
Whether any such exception would be granted to pre- 
ferential arrangements among the countries of Western 
Europe is much more doubtful. The proposal would be 
likely to arouse strong opposition, in particular, from the 
United States. It would, therefore, seem to be a case of 
all or nothing—either a complete customs union or the 
status quo. 

There is very littie room for doubt that the creation 
of such a customs union—a unified market of 115 million 
people, not counting any of their colonial dependencies— 
would be an immense benefit to its members and to the 
world at large. But that does not mean that everyone would 
be in favour of it. From the British end, there would be 
opposition from the Dominions as well as from domestic 
producers. (How, for example, would the steel industry 
like the prospect of free imports from France, Belgium 
and Luxemburg, or the farmers that of unlimited Danish 
bacon?) And the other countries might well be as sus- 
picious of a British proposal of customs union, as the 
British themselves .would be of one coming from 
America. The possibilities will need to be very cautiously 
explored. 


* 


Another obvious field for joint effort is the development 
of the Western European countries’ colonial empires. In 
Africa and the Far East, political divisions do not always 
conform to geographical and physical differences, and 
economic development on a regional basis would give far 
better results. This is obviously the case in West and 
Equatorial Africa. There could of course be no question 
of diluting the political administration. Such a proposal 
would arouse fears for sovereignty and possibly suspicions 
of the “ imperialist ” intentions of Great Britain. It would 
also bewilder the local peoples and retard their develop- 
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ment towards self-government. Yet joint technical ser- 
vices should be possible at once in health, agriculture, 
engineering, and transport. Principles of administration 
could be approximated over a period of years to a long- 
term goal set for self-government, not piecemeal, colony 
by colony, but on a regional scale. 

Such suggestions may sound revolutionary, but the 
Lancaster bomber and the assault craft and the duck and 
the doodle are all revolutionary. The environment of 
peaceful living in Europe has changed drastically in the 
last twenty years and unless the nations are prepared to 
alter their habits as drastically, they will go the way of 
all those who have failed to adapt themselves to their 
environment—they will not survive. Yet while these _pro- 
jects are revolutionary, they are also intensely delicate. 


Real 

OUSING and town planning and the complex of 

questions connected with them have been,all but 
monopolising the attention of Parliament since its re- 
assembly. The Commons have passed the “Portal 
Houses ” Bill and have been dealing in Committee this 
week with the “Blitzed Areas” Bill, The Lords have 
had an interesting and authoritative two-day debate on 
Lord Balfour’s motion. All this is quite natural, for the 
housing and planning complex interests almost every 
section of the public. For the practical-minded, there is 
the urgent need for repairs to damaged houses and for 
new dwellings. For those with a longer vision, there is 
the knowledge that the next few years provide an un- 
paralleled opportunity—perhaps the last one—for bringing 
some order and beauty into the squalor that the nineteenth 
century left behind and the twentieth has created. 

There are three main inter-related problems, The first 
is housing—the provision of shelter for those who have 
none and, thereafter, the replacement of unsatisfactory 
houses, The second, is planning—the proper use of the 
land. The third is location, usually regarded as the location 
of industry, but equally properly considered as the 
location of housing. Each of these has its attendant subjects, 
such as the organisation of the building industry or the 
re-training of labour. And each of them is criss-crossed 
by financial difficulties. But fundamentally they make a 
single complex and no one of them can be fully solved 
in isolation from the others. All three are but different 
aspects of the single great subject, how the country can 
make the best use of its land and buildings, its real estate. 

The Government is moving on all three lines. There is 
a large-scale mobilisation for repair work in London. 
Housing and planning Bills are now before Parliament, 
and the sections of the recent White Paper on Full Em- 
ployment that dealt with the location of industry were 
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At every step, outraged national feeling, crusted vested 
interest and inveterate suspicion lie in wait to check this 
experiment in organised Good Neighbourliness. It is there- 
fore essential that it should be launched at once. The 
enthusiasm of common victory, the good will and gratitude 
of shared hardship still link Britain to her eastern neigh- 
bours. In Europe, too, the unscrambling of the New Order 
must leave a period during which a sort of economic 
vacuum will prevail, before new interests and new 
groupings have time to come together. Therefore now, 
when optimism is highest and opposition is most dis- 
organised, is the time to make the proposals, try the plans 
and put the whole weight of British prestige and diplomacy 
behind the project of a “more perfect union ” between 
Britain, France, Scandinavia and the Low Countries. 


Estate 


among that document’s most promising passages. With this 
show of activity, it might seem churlish to cavil. Yet there 
is a great deal of criticism. In housing it takes the form 
of a demand for a separate Ministry of Housing—a sure 
sign that public opinion recognises the existence of a 
problem without knowing what the solution is, In planning 
there is a sustained barrage of criticism both from the 
perfectionists and from the “interests.” The location 
policy is not yet under fire, but that may be only because 
its practical shape cannot yet be discerned. 

It would be impossible to deny that the steps being 
taken by the Government are both piecemeal and pro- 
visional, and that, even in the sixth year of war, must 
presumably be accounted a defect. In housing there is 
a scheme for temporary houses, but not yet a building 
programme. In planning there is a Bill to help “ blitzed ” 
and “ blighted ” towns, and a White Paper on betterment 
and compensation, but no decision on what sort of 
planning is to be done by whom. In location there is only 
the abstract statement of some admirable generalities. 
This is the indictment of the critics, and it is an im- 
pressive one. They clamour for comprehensive and co- 
ordinated policies. But what they do not seem to realise 
is the magnitude and difficulty of the questions that have 
to be answered before whole-hog policies can be adopted. 


* 


In point of time, the need for houses is by far the. most 
urgent. Unless it is adequately met, proposals for im- 
proving the layout of towns will be regarded as a luxury 
and their claim to a share of the national resources 
strongly opposed. The immediate needs of the demobilised 
population must clearly be met, whatever the cost. Every- 
one must be housed somewhere. In practical terms, this 
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means 4 large programme of temporary, pre-fabricated 
houses and the quickest possible start with permanent 
housing to replace the temporaries, as well as to house 
displaced populations and to clear the slums. 

‘ So much is accepted common form. The big question 
mark relates to the size of the long-term programme of 
permanent housing. Should the building industry be 
swollen to an enormous size, in response to the urgency 
of the immediate demand, but at the cost of later un- 
employment? Or should a permanent industry of more 
moderate proportions be aimed at, with a much greater 
immediate emphasis on temporary housing? This depends 
on the probable level of demand for housing in the next 
thirty years, and that in turn depends on a major decision 
of Government policy. The ordinary wage-earner has 
never in history been able to afford the full economic cosi 
of new houses—or at least of new houses that meet any 
reasonable standards. After the war he will be less able 
to do so than ever, since not only have building costs 
risen out of all proportion to incomes, but standards of 
housing are, with the best of intentions, being substantially 
raised, The great housing boom of the 1930s obscured 
this basic truth, which bedevils housing policy in other 
countries—even in rich America—as much as it does here. 
But the circumstances of the boom were exceptional, 
since it was nourished by the great rise in real incomes 
that followed from the drop in food prices in the Great 
Depression. And even so, the great bulk of the houses 
built in the 1930s were for the middle classes, who by 
1939 were substantially rehoused. Precise prophecies are 
dangerous ; but the overwhelming probability is that the 
continuance, after the first few years of urgent demand, 
of large-scale housing will only be possible if there are 
equally large-scale subsidies, 

How much will it be reasonable for the state to find in 
housing subsidies, given the level of taxation and the 
many alternative claims for the money? This is the big 
question that is blocking the way to a comprehensive 
housing policy. And with the best will in the world, it 
cannot be answered lightly or quickly. 

In the field of planning, the need for far-reaching 
decisions, and the difficulty of reaching ‘them, is even 
clearer. It is impossible to get very far with planning 
without a solution of the compensation-and-betterment 
tangle. The Government has produced its proposals, but 
clearly anything so far-reaching and complicated must 
be fully discussed before it is enacted into legislation. 


Another of the basic difficulties has come to the fore - 


in the discussion of the “ Blitzed Areas” Bill now before 
Parliament. The re-development of crowded cities along 
roomy and spacious lines involves a considerable outlay 
by local authorities upon the acquisition »f land for public 
purposes ; but it also involves a loss of a large proportion 
of their nopulation—and consequently of their rateable 
value—to surrounding areas. The Planning Bill offers 
only grants to meet the cost of loan charges for redevelop- 
ment for a limited period. But to the cities concerned, the 
cost is permanent and the redevelopment schemes will 
themselves lower the cities’ ability to pay. The Plymouth 
Plan, for example, proposes that the city should lose 40,000 
of its pre-war population of 210,000, who would be re- 
housed over an area eight times the size of Plymouth 
itself. They would take £360.000 of rateable value with 
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them. How can ten-year grants towards loan charges meet 
a situation such as this? 

The cities themselves suggest that their boundaries 
should be extended. This may meet the need in some 
cases, though it is difficult to believe that such large 
extensions could be put through quickly, whatever the law 
said. The wishes of the present inhabitants of the districts 
affected cannot be completely ignored. Nor could such 
a solution meet all cases—that of London, for example, 
where dispersal from the centre is planned over a vast 
area extending twenty miles and more beyond the 
boundaries of the County of London. More generous 
Exchequer grants may be another possible expedient ; 
but they would clearly be an expedient only. It is difficult 


to avoid the conclusion that these practical planning . 


problems—let alone the “ comprehensive ” plan to which 
the Government was at one time committed—cannot be 
solved without a fairly complete recasting of the whole 
system of local government. Planning must be regional 
rather than local; but it cannot be both regional and 
effective until there are not merely regional planning 
authorities but also regional bodies with financial powers 
sufficient for them to recover out of the gains of the 
country the taxable capacity lost by the towns, The 
practical politician could hardly be set a larger or more 
difficult task than that. 


* 


In location, too, the country is in the position of having 
committed itself to an end without having sufficiently 
examined the necessary means, The new policy is to take 
the work to the labour, rather than the labour to the 
work, and wholly admirable it is. But as a means of 
execution, the Government is apparently not yet prepared 
to go beyond the prohibition of new factories in some 
areas (pre-eminently London) and “ inducement and per- 
suasion” to industrialists to build their new factories in 
other areas, such as South Wales and Durham. It is very 
doubtful whether this will be enough to exercise a decisive 
influence over the location of new factories, They will, 
no doubt, be kept out of London. But they will go to 
Leicester and Nottingham and Bristol zather than to the 
black areas. If the policy is to be a reality, industry will 
have to be told, not only where it may not build, but 
where it shall, Is the country ready for that? And even 
such drastic compulsion may not be enough, for the 
annual increment of new factories is very small compared 
with the existing number. To take the work to the 
workers, it may be necessary to compel existing, established 
industries to move. When will the country be ready for 
that? Yet without it, the new location policy may turn 
out to limp very badly. 

Here, then, are three very large questions of policy. 
Shall there be enormous housing subsidies? Shall the 
fabric of local government be taken apart and put together 
again? Shall compulsion be exercised over the location 
of future, and even of present, industries? Answers to 
all three are necessary if the housing and planning 


complex is to be comprehensively tackled. But all three. 


are very difficult to answer. The Government will not have 
done its duty until it speaks its mind on all three. And 
the critics will not have established their claim: to respon- 
sibility until they too have faced these major obstructions. 


Managers and Distributors 


REVIOUS aarticles in this series have discussed the 
major elements of a policy for speeding up the wealth- 
creating process in this country. The present, and pen- 
ultimate, article is concerned with two further matters, 
unconnected with each other save for the fact that no 
survey of national productivity could be concluded without 
some mention of them. The first of these is the quality of 

- industrial and commercial management. The second is 


the efficiency of the distributive mechanism of the country. 
The following article will summarise the whole series. 
The article that appeared last week raised, as one aspect 
of the subject of technical progress, the lack of adequate 
scientific qualifications among the managers of British 
industry. But the question of management is far wider 
than the possession of, or failure to possess, a scientific 
degree. The first job of the manager is to manage, and 
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though that cannot, in these days, be adequateiy performed 
without some technical qualifications, scientific knowledge 
is in itself no guarantee of efficiency in management. The 
wider question must be asked, Are. British managements 
efficient ? 

This is another large question on which no generalisa- 
tion is possible without a thousand exceptions and dis- 
proofs being immediately offered. Unquestionably, there 
are efficient managements in Great Britain, doubtless 
among the most efficient in the world. But he would be a 
hardy optimist who would contend that, on the average, the 
quality of management in productive industry in Great 
Britain is as good as it is in either of our two main rivals, 
the United States and Germany. Indeed, the proof can 
be found in the pervasive spread during the last two 
decades of the doctrines of protection and safety first, of 
organised restriction and subsidised stability. Efficient 
industrial enterprisers, who took a pride in their powers, 
would scorn such resorts of the inferior. 

One reason for this state of affairs lies in the extent 
to which British business management is still dominated 
by the amateur. It is only in this country that the curious 
profession of the “director of companies” still exists. 
There are thousands of men in this country who make 
a handsome living by sitting on a large number of boards 
and directing the affairs of companies to no one of which 
they can give more than a small fraction of their time 
and attention. Some of them, of course, are mere guinea 
pigs. Even the more reputable and hard-working, though 
they can offer their companies a great deal of sound 
general advice, based on a wide knowledge of men and 
affairs, remain the merest amateurs in relation to each 
one of them. That a sprinkling of such men would be 
an asset to any board is beyond doubt. But that so many 
boards should consist entirely of such men cannot be 
other than a handicap to wise, energetic and far-sighted 
management. The description of company directors in 
the Liberal Yellow Book nearly twenty years ago is still 
all too true today:— 


A director, once appointed, though nominally requiring 
re-election every few years, considers himself entitled to 
the office for life, umless he chooses to retire. . . . Some- 
times there may be a chairman or a group within the 
board strong enough to drop a useless director. But. 
generally speaking, a director would consider himself 
greatly aggrieved if he were dropped merely because he 
was elderly, useless or without special qualifications for 
the work. It would even be considered bad form to pro- 
pose such a thing. Since the duties are indefinite and the 
privileges agreeable, the way is open to various kinds of 
jobbery. The pay is often high in relation to the work 
done ; though for directors who take their duties and 
responsibilities seriously, it may often be too low. Some 
individuals hold dozens of directorships. A director on 
resigning frequently expects to be succeeded by his son. 
A directorship is, therefore, t6o often considered as a 
pleasant semi-sinecure and a desirable vested interest, for 
the loss of which compensation is expected as a matter 
of course. Directorships are, in fact, the “pocket 
boroughs ” of the present day. 


This could hardly be written about either America or 
Germany. In both countries the structure of company 
Organisation is somewhat different. In America, the 
institution of the President of a company, with his Vice- 
Presidents, some or all of whom are usually members of 
the board, enhances the status of the full-time expert 
managers and gives them a much larger voice in policies. 
In the majority of American corporations the outside 
directors are, and regard themselves as, consultants. 
Multiple directorships are far less common and multiple 
chairmanships very rare. In Germany, the distinction 
between the board of directors and the supervisory council 
has (or had) much the same effect. 

Anything that would increase the expert element in the 
typical British board would be an improvement. Even in 
the most hidebound companies there are usually a few 
keener spirits in the ranks of the management. But if an 
ambitious man knows he cannot attain to the board, which 
is reserved for influential outsiders, he will go elsewhere. 
There should be a steady gradation, not a rigid barrier, 
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between the executive managers and the highest policy- 
making organs. Only so can practical experience have an 
immediate impact on policy. 

But structural changes by themselves would have little 
effect. The quality of personnel is all-important. Here 
the indictment is thrust back on the educational system of 
the country. British education is not at present producing 
good businessmen. Partly this is because business does not 
recognise education as a qualification, and partly because 
education does not recognise business management as a 
protession. In either case, it is a condemnation of both 
parties. This is not a plea for “ Business Schools,” though 
they have their value. It is a plea for recognition of the 
fact that the successful management of business requires 
the educated qualities—wide visions, discriminating 
judgment, intellectual self-confidence. And it is a plea that 
the production of wealth for the consumption of the 
community should be regarded as one of the worthiest 
professions in which educated minds can be employed. 

This is clearly too wide a subject for more than mention 
in a single article at the end of a long series. It is, after 
all, only part of what should be one of the major national 
preoccupations, the Supply and Use of Brains. All that 
can be done here is to note the fact that without business 
management of the highest quality—be it in private or in 
public employment—no policy for wealth can go very far. 


* ~ * * 


It is no part of the purpose of this series of articles to 
enter upon a discussion of the problems of individual 
industries. But there are three industries which cut across 
all forms of economic enterprise and which consequently 
lie very close to the centre of any policy for increasing 
the national efficiency. These are transport, fuel and power, 
and distribution. Transport has, within the last few weeks, 
formed the subject of a special series of articles in The 
Economist and it is not proposed to say anything further 
here. Fuel and power are the objects of the most familiar 
and constant concern, on which also everything has already 
been said many times. ‘There remains distribution, in 
itself a fit subject for the most extensive treatment, but 
on which only a few general considerations can be noted 
here. 

In the modern age, distribution, in all its various 
branches, is far and awav the largest industry of the 
country. Any technical inefficiency in it must therefore 
have an appreciable reaction on the national income, both 
directly and through its effects on the efficiency of other 
industries. It is these latter with which we are here mainly 
concerned. 

The merchant has always played a very large part in 
the structure of British industry and commerce. Possibly 
because of his essential services in the export trades, he 
has, in many industries, achieved an almost dominating 
position, as the entrepreneurs’ entrepreneur. Structures 
that have worked well in the past should be tampered 
with only very cautiously. Nevertheless there is a case 
for saying that the merchanting organisation is acting as 
an obstruction to the technical rationalisation of a number , 
of trades. The small scale of enterprise in the selling end 
imposes a small scale of operations, or at least an un- 
economic variety of types of production, at the manufac- 
turing end. This is most visible in the textile industries, 
but it can be seen in many others. Variety of types, with 
the high costs it imposes, often exists not because the 
ultimate consumer demands it, but because the merchant 
requires it to sustain his identity. Each industry, of course, 
has its own problems, and generalisation would be unwise. 
But at least it can be contended that, in any scheme of 
technical rationalisation, with the object of greater effi- 
ciency, distributing methods should not be left out of 
account. 

Another and specific source of waste in distribution is 
to be found in advertising. Not all advertising, of course, 
can be dismissed as wasteful, and since the total expendi- 
ture on all forms of advertising in peacetime is only 
some 2 per cent of the national income, the dimensions of 
the problem cannot be large. Advertising may even have 
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a beneficial effect if it helps to build up a larger market 
for specific lines of goods which can be more cheaply pro- 
duced in large quantities. But some types of advertising 
are clearly pure waste, such as the rival hoardings that 
shout the merits of different beers, or the advertising 
campaign which merely enables a branded commodity to 
sell for more than the identical goods without a brand. 
It is difficult to see how the good and the bad types of 
advertising can easily be distinguished, and still more 
difficult to see what could be done by public policy to 
penalise the one without the other. But the subject clearly 
cannot be omitted from any survey of economic efficiency. 


NOTES OF 


When Mr Churchill gave his last survey of the war, 
before Parliament rose for the summer recess, the American 
First Army had just broken through into Brittany, and the 
apparent stalemate in Normandy was over. It was a time 
when events, swift though they were, did not move fast 
enough for thoughts .and hopes—minds jumped ahead to 
the liberation of France while the Allied armies still held 
only the north-west corner. Then, suddenly, events not only 
caught up with thoughts, but outpaced them. Three weeks 
after Mr Churchill spoke, Paris was freed; the liberation of 
France was completed with the advance of the French and 
American armies from the Mediterranean ; with breathtaking 
swiftness another capital fell to the Allies, and Belgium was 
freed ; within three weeks of the fall of Paris the Americans 
had crossed the German frontier. It is small wonder that 
when the Battle of London was declared over and air-raid 
precautions relaxed, thoughts should once more take the lead 
and expect a speedy end to the war. They have been dis- 
appointed. The Germans are fighting back fiercely ; their 
garrisons in the Channel ports held out with a tenacity only 
rivalled by the defenders of Tobruk; the British Second 
Army is still held in Holland. Nor was there any encourage- 
ment to be obtained from Mr Churchill’s somewhat 
pedestrian survey of the war last week. He gave some im- 
pressive facts about the strength of the Allied armies in 
north-west Europe—two to three million men, 

equipped with the most perfect modern weapons and every 

_imaginable contrivance of modern war... . 
and casualties have been relatively light—after 120 days’ 
fighting, 90,000 British killed, wounded or missing and 
145,000 Americans. But he gave a warning that the war 
might be prolonged well into 1945. Yet though hopes have 
been subdued in the last few weeks, and people are adapting 
themselves to the idea of a sixth winter of war, there is still 
a chance that events may recapture the speed with which 
they marched six weeks ago. There was no hint of drama in 
Mr Churchill’s speech, which may well have been his last 
survey before the German war ends, and, indeed, he sug- 
gested that the end would not come with dramatic sudden- 
ness, but would rest on a declaration by the Allies while 
mopping up of Nazi guerillas continued. But events, whether 
they move slowly or quickly, are inexorable, and the drama is 
there whether the final curtain comes down in six months 
or in six weeks. . 


* * -* 


The Second Fall of Warsaw 


On Monday, October 2nd, the last shots were fired by 
the Polish insurgents in Warsaw. So ended the most tragic 
fight of this war. It started on August Ist, when the thunder 
of Russian guns shook the walls of the Polish capital. The 
Russians were approaching Warsaw, and, as Marshal Stalin 
told M. Mikolajczyk, they expected to capture it by 
August 6th. Accusations that the rising was “ premature ” 


are therefore false. The real tragedy of the rising was that. 


it had not been prepared in co-ordination with the Soviet 
Command. Only the Soviet military authorities would have 
been able to fit the insurrection into the general pattern of 
the campaign in Poland, and, while giving effective assist- 
ance to the insurgents, to draw the maximum strategic 
benefit from the battle. That this co-ordination was lacking 
was certainly not the fault of any particular Polish com- 
mander. It was the direct result of the suspended relations 
between the Polish and Soviet Governments. The political 
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The main conclusion to be reached by anyone who, 
with this purpose in mind, reviews the problem of dis- 
tribution is that we know so little about it. There is no 


department of the national life of comparable importance . 


on which there is so little information that can be relied 
upon as a guide to public policy. It is good news that the 
Board of Trade is at last bestirring itself to organise an 
authoritative voyage of exploration. There may be shocks 
as painful—and as salutary—to be derived from a com- 
parison of distribution methods in this and other countries 
as are sustained by anyone who inquires into the relative 
efficiency of productive industry. 


THE WEEK 


situation produced a military tragedy. Even so, the rising 
might have succeeded had the Russians not suffered a severe 
setback at the gates of Warsaw in the first days of August. 
Their reverse resulted in a Polish Arnhem, which was the 
more tragic because it lasted not ten but sixty-three days, 
because it entailed unspeakable sufferings for more than a 
million civilians, and in the words of the communiqué from 
Hitler’s headquarters, “it led to the total destruction of the 
capital.” In August and September the main Russian force 
to the east of Warsaw was unable to link up with the Poles, 
who virtually acted as its vanguard in Warsaw. Only by 
air could any assistance be despatched to the insurgents to 
enable them to hold out until the Russians were ready for 
the final assault. From the west the assistance was given 
relatively early. But it was hampered by bad weather and 
by long distances ; and it could not be adequate. From the 
east no help was given until the middle of September, by 
which time the insurgents had already lost most of their 
vantage points inside the city. Meanwhile an inexplicable 
dispute arose between the Allies over the question of landing 
facilities. The Americans were ready to fly substantial help 
to Warsaw provided they could land on Soviet airfields 
to the east of the capital. Inexcusably, the Russians first 
refused, and then, very late in the day, rescinded the first 
decision. All these delays cannot but have worsened the 
chances of the insurgents who were in any case fighting 
against very heavy odds. Thus at every stage the political 
divergences between the Allies deepened the tragedy of 
the Poles. This is the grave warning which must be drawn 
from the second fall of Warsaw in the sixth year of war. 


x * * 


Polish Test 


The Warsaw insurrection has clearly demonstrated 
the extent to which the Polish political parties in 
the Mikolajczyk Government genuinely represent their 
people. It has also shown how little political influence 1s 
exercised by the Soviet-sponsored National Committee. 
The insurgents of Warsaw have sealed their allegiance to 
their Government with their own blood. The rising was 
not confined to small military groups. Broad masses of the 
people were drawn into it. The Committee, on the other 
hand, was so surprised by the rising that at first it even 
denied that fighting was taking place in Warsaw. It is 
surely obvious that: these facts have one lesson and one 
only for the Russians. If they really want a genuine 
agreement with the Polish people, they must reconsider 
their attitude towards the Polish Government. But will 
this conclusion be drawn? During the rising a crisis among 
the Poles in London led to the dismissal of General 
Sosnkowski, the former Commander-in-Chief, notorious for 
his opposition to reconciliation with Russia. The Polish 
President at last acquiesced in the General’s departure. 
At the same time, he has not pressed his former demand 
that the extreme Nationalists should enter M. Mikolajczyk’s 
Government. Thus, on the Polish side, a serious effort 
has been made to remove the genuine obstacles to a policy 
of agreement with Russia. Yet to the surprise of every- 
body, these conciliatory steps met an unworthy and obstruc- 
tive reply. Various members of the Soviet-sponsored Com- 
mittee of Liberation chose the occasion to launch 4 
vituperative attack upon the Polish Government and upon 
the newly appointed Polish Commander-in-Chief, the com- 
mander of the rising in Warsaw, General Bor-Komorowsk!. 
The General was again branded as a “criminal”; and 
the Chairman of the Committee, M. Morawski, threatened 
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him with court martial. The leaders of the Committee 
have apparently taken no notice of the joint British and 
American statement in which both Allied Governments 
recognised General Bor’s Army as a combatant force, 
protected by the Allies. Does the Soviet Government 
endorse these threats? If so, then the result may be that 
an Allied Power will violate those combatant rights which 
the enemy has been categorically warned to respect. There 
is only one conclusion to this melancholy history. Either 
the Russians will very rightly repudiate the despicable 
conduct of the Committee of Liberation, or their own 
record will be so compromised that a dangerous wedge may 
be driven into Allied unity. Germany is not yet finally 
defeated. The war may possibly drag on for another 
winter. Can any Allied Power be interested in risking 
a deep cleavage in the Allied camp ir such critica] days? 


* * * 


Civil Aviation 


Two conferences on civil air transport are to be held 
in the next few weeks, a British Commonwealth meeting in 
Montreal on October 23rd and an intenational conference 
in the United States in November. The approach 
of these meetings is forcing decisions — or at 
least a decision — from the British Government. 
There are four main points at issue. The first is one of 
administration. Mr Churchill, replying to a parliamentary 
question, has already stated that Lord Beaverbrook is no 
longer responsible for civil aviation policy and that his 
committee has finished its work. It:is now forecast that a 
Minister of Civil Aviation is to be apvointed. This inde- 
pendent status will serve to mark the importance that 
attaches to the problem, and will therefore please the critics, 
as will the definite divorce from the Air Ministry. But if 
there is to be a comprehensive Ministry of Transport after 
the war, civil aviation should be regarded as coming within 
its sphere. The second question to be decided, so far as 
domestic policy is concerned, is the degree of free com- 
petition to be allowed in British civil air transport—is 
there to be a chosen instrument or not? There is much 
less reason to believe that the Government is approaching 
a decision on this very much controverted question. The 
last hint of its attitude was Lord Beaverbrooks’ suggestion, 
some months ago, that a monopoly of subsidy did not 
necessarily connote a monopoly of licences. 


* 


But the basic question is, of course, the supply of aircraft. 
The United States Government has guaranteed to Lord 
Beaverbrook that transport planes built in America will 
be made available to Britain with the slackening of 
military requirements. This follows from British concen- 
tration on the production of fighters and bombers and 
dependence on American. factories to supply aircraft 
suitable for military transport. But it does not altogether 
solve the problem of British civil aviation. It is hardly 
likely that America would willingly release large numbers 
of the newest—and, consequently, more economic—types 
of civil aircraft produced in its factories to be used on 
British routes. The bulk of American transport planes 
sent over here will most probably be adapted military 
types, with a correspondingly high cost per ton-mile. They 
would help to bridge an awkward gap, but will not, by 
themselves, set British aviation firmly on its feet. The 
Government will probably, and rightly, be asked before 
long to release many more aircraft designers and tech- 
nicians to concentrate on the long process of evolving 
transport aircraft suitable to the needs of peace. However 
generous the allocation of American planes to Britain, 
American factories will still have every advantage of ex- 
perience and organisation. A delay of months in the 
reconversion of the British aircraft industry may well 
prove a permanent handicap not only to the development 
of transport services, but also to the export market for 
British aircraft. The final question for civil aviation after 
the war will concern the international agreement on routes 
outside the frontiers of each country. After the Anglo- 
American talks in April, it became clear that the ideal of 
full internationalism had been rejected. The exact nature 
of the alternative is still obscure, though it will probably 
take the form of national sovereignty over civil aviation, 
with the mutual grant of the Right of Innocent Passage, but 
with the right to put down or take up pay load 
depending, in every case, on specific agreement. If 
this is to be the highest common factor of international 
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agreement, the recent suggestions of the Australian Air 
Minister, Mr Drakeford, probably provide the best solution 
so far as British interests are concerned. He proposed 
a Commonwealth air transport service, to be run jointly 
by the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India, with 
provision for optional cooperation by other countries 
wishing to join. The advantages of such a plan should 
recommend it not only here, but also to other countries 
with dispersed colonial possessions—France, Belgium or 
the Netherlands, for instance. Whether. or not such a 
sharing of cabotage rights would be resented by American 
Opinion, with its not entirely disinterested insistence on 
“non-discrimination,” will probably become clear when 
the international conference meets next month. 


* * * 


The Bretto n Woods Debate 


It appears to be the intention of the Government to 
hold a debate in the House of Commons on the Bretton 
Woods Agreement within the next few weeks. A debate, 
regarded purely as a discussion, might be all to the good. 
A debate is already raging in the press and elsewhere, which 
seems to be entirely conducted by the fanatics on both sides, 
and a Parliamentary discussion, if it attained the high level 
of the two preceding debates, would provide an opportunity 
for more responsible voices to be heard. But the difficulty 
about a Parliamentary debate is that it has to take place 
on a motion, and if the motion were one which committed 
this country either to acceptance or to rejection of the 
Agreement, it might well be disastrous. Public opinion in 
this country on the subject of Bretton Woods can be divided 
into three sections. There is one small section, not very 
heavily represented outside official circles, which likes the 
Agreement for its own sake. There is another small but very 
vocal section which will not have it at any price, regardless 
of the consequences of rejection. The great majority would 
seem to be in the position of being very doubtful about the 
wisdom or practicability of the schemes for the Fund and the 
Bank, but conscious of the fact that they are intended to form 
only part of a much wider scheme of international economic 
reconstruction. This being so, it is only common prudence 
to wait and see what the rest of the structure looks like, and 
whether it is worth paying what may be a heavy price for 
it. In particular, British action must necessarily wait upon 
American ; Congress must speak before Parliament, for the 
simple reason that the great unknown in the whole situation 
is how far the United States is prepared to go in restoring 
a workable international system. Therefore, let there be a 
debate, but let it be upon the adjournment or on some non- 
committal motion. If the Government are so ill-advised as 
to ask for a decision, they may force more of the centre 
party than they imagine into opposition. 


* * * 


Answering the Bilateralists 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer fired the opening gun, 
if not for Bretton Woods, at least for the line of thought that, 
underlies it, in his Mansion House speech on Wednesday 
at the luncheon for the bankers and merchants of 
the City of London. Addressing himself to the criticism 
of those “who appear to think that the line of safety 
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for us after the war is to reserve our full rights 
to enter into discriminatory commercial and currency 
agreements, not only as a temporary measure during the 
transitional period, but permanently,” Sir John Anderson 
. Claimed that the Final Act of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference did not decisively reject such a course. Nevertheless 
he attacked the doctrine on wider considerations. In the 
first place, because it runs counter to the master agree- 
ment under which this country has received lend-lease 
aid from the United States and by which the United 
Kingdom “agreed to work for the elimination of all 
forms of discrimination in international commerce ”—with 
the sole qualification of Imperial preference. “We are 
bound by this agreement,” said Sir John, “and we are 
going to honour it.” He also referred to our commercial 
agreement with the United States signed in 1938 by which 
we accepted a policy of non-discrimination in trade. But 
apart from these treaty obligations, the Chancellor found 
convincing practical reasons for avoiding, if we could, the 
road to bilateralism and trade discrimination. “If we dis- 
criminate, other people can discriminate. If we indulge in 
barter, other people can indulge in barter. It is a difficulty 
in all agreements and contracts, that one party cannot have 
it all his own way.” All this is very true. But it does not 
really go to the heart of the problem or answer the question 
that is troubling many minds, If it were merely a question of 
a free choice between a multilateral world system and re- 
strictive barter schemes, there would be no hesitation—just 
as little as if you asked people whether they preferred peace 
or war. But to say that a multilateral and universal system 
is desirable does not prove that it is possible. That, surely, 
is the point. After the last war, a very similar attempt was 
made to re-establish a non-discriminating, non-bartering, 
multilateral system. It did not work, and in its failure, did 
a great deal of harm. Will it work this time? 


* x * 
Is it the Gold Standard? 


Meanwhile the popular discussion is not concerning 
itself with difficult words like multilateralism and discrimina- 
tion. There the question is simply: Is it a return to the gold 
standard? The question was raised again in the House of 
Commons at the end of Iast week by Mr Craven Ellis, who 
asked the Chancellor why this country should change over 
from a “commodity standard” such as had operated since 
1933, to the system proposed at Bretton Woods. This gave 
Sir John Anderson an opportunity for stating the official view 
on this aspect of the controversy : 

Since 1933 the monetary policy of this country and all other 
parts of the British Commonwealth in the Sterling Area has 
been on the one hand to maintain sufficient flexibility in the 
rate of exchange between sterling and other currencies to 
avoid a deflationary restriction of credit for monetary reasons, 
and on the other hand to avoid unjustifiable and undesirable 
exchange fluctuations, and to preserve stability so far as this is 
consistent with the avoidance of deflation. The International 
Monetary Plan, as I understand jt, seeks to extend very much 
the same principle over a wider area. . . . The Plan recognises 
gold as a standard of value as must be the case in any plan 

.concerned with the regulation of relations between gold based 
currencies such as the dollar, and managed currencies such as 
our own, but that fact does not in any way justify the assertion 
that acceptance’ of the Plan would involve a return in this 
country to the gold standard. I endeavoured to make this 
point clear with respect to the plan in its earlier form in the 
debate on May roth last, and I am' satisfied that there is no 
change in this respect in the plan as it emerged from the 
Bretton Woods discussion. 

The Chancellor is right ; but he is also a little less than fully 
ingenuous. Certainly, the Bretton Woods scheme is not the 
gold standard on any definition of the term hitherto familiar. 
But it is also true that, of the several different possible 
varieties of international currency arrangements, both the 
Bretton Woods scheme and the gold standard are examples 
of the same genus, that which attempts to provide con- 
vertible and stable exchanges. The popular notion is not 
wholly devoid of truth. Whether the man in the street is 
right to be so scared of gold is, of course, an entirely different 
question. 


* * * 


Asylum for the Axis 


When in 1943 the British and American governments 
asked the neutrals to guarantee that they would not give 
asylum to Axis war criminals, the general response was 
negative. They were not ready to suspend, at anybody’s 
request, a right they held to be the concern of their own 
sovereignty. Since that time, however, the Allies’ rapid 
victories in Western Europe and the Russian advance into 
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Poland have brought the end of the war in sight. The 
question is no longer academic. At the same time, the world, 
neutral and otherwise, now knows far more about the 
brutality and horror of the crimes committed by the Nazis 
and their satellites. To-day, the neutrals still wish to safe- 
guard their right of asylum, but most of them have now 
decided that they will not permit Axis war criminals to 
take advantage of this right. On September 7th the Swedish 
Government announced that their frontiers were closed 
to Axis refugees, and since that time they have under- 
lined their determination by refusing to allow Anthoni, the 
notorious Finnish police official, to remain in Sweden. 
Switzerland has closed its frontiers to Axis refugees. The 
Spanish Government has told the British Ambassador that 
in no circumstances will it permit the country to become 
a hiding-place for Axis criminals. Turkey has barred civilian 
and military refugees from Axis countries and has, for 
example, refused to permit the former Bulgarian Minister 
of the Interior, Gabrovski, to stay in Turkey. Even the 
Argentine government, whose intentions were most suspect, 
has announced through its ambassador to London that it 
will receive neither Axis refugees nor Axis capital funds. 
On the other hand, Eire has not yet made up its mind. And 
Portugal has so far not replied. Yet it is in Portugal that 
some of the most notorious Axis refugees are reported to 
have arrived. 
x x x 


Greek Unity 


The news of the landing in Greece arrived only at 
the last moment before going to press, but it had already 
become apparent that the Greek Government was getting 
ready to return home. Two of its: members have already 
arrived in liberated Greek territory ; and General Spilioto- 
poulous has been appointed Governor of Athens and Attica. 
It is a good augury that on the eve of liberation complete 
agreement has been reached between the various Greek 
political parties and guerilla bands. M. Papandreou’s Govern- 
ment, which now includes the representatives of the EAM, is 
carrying out the programme outlined in the Lebanon 
Charter. The main points were first the assurance that the 
Greek people will have full freedom to decide their own 
system of Government. The implication is that the King will 
not return to Greece until a plebiscite has decided the issue 
of monarchy or republic. Secondly, all guerilla bands were to 
be subordinate to the Greek Government ; and EAM was to 
join the Government coalition. All parties in the Govern- 
ment are now satisfied that these conditions are being 
fulfilled. The King is to remain abroad with the special 
task of looking after the international interests of Greece. 
The leaders of the two rival guerilla bands, General Sarafis 
of ELAS and General Zervas of EDES have met in the 
Middle East and put an end to their inter-guerilla contro- 
versy. Finally, the leaders of the EAM have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their full confidence in‘M Papandreou, who has 
returned the compliment with great civility. The immediate 
aims of the Government are the establishment of order 
in liberated Greece without violence and revenge; the 
freeing of Greek territory from all and any forces of 
occupation, including the Bulgarian forces in Western 
Thrace and Macedonia; and the speedy organisation otf 
relief for the solely tried people of Greece. Meanwhile, 
in the territories evacuated by the Germans, patriots 
are taking over the administration. As they come into the 
open, the prominent réle of the EAM becomes more and 
more obvious, for in most places it is they who are naturally 
taking over control. Yet, on the whole, its members seem 
to be exercising their influence with moderation and to be 
ready to share power with the other followers of the Gov- 
ernment. The quisling security battalions are said to be in 
a state of disintegration—a state of affairs that causes some 
displeasure to a few extremists on the Right; but they 
seem to be too weak to oppose effectively the bloc of the 
Centre and the Left. In effect, although Greece has un- 
doubtedly moved strongly to the Left, there is some hope 
that internal upheavals and civil war will not be the legacy 
of liberation. 

* * * 


Bulgars in Thrace 


The presence and the activities of the Bulgarian forces 
of occupation in Western Thrace and Macedonia still 
present something of a puzzle. Mr Eden has given the 
House of Commons the assurance that the three great 
Allied Powers are agreed in demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of all Bulgarian troops from Greek territory as 
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a preliminary condition for an armistice. M. Papandreou, 
the Greek Premier, has made a statement to the same 
effect. Yet the Bulgarian troops are still on Greek soil. 
Last week it was reported that their continued occupation 
had been accepted by the Greek EAM. Since then, the 
leaders of the EAM have categorically denied that report, 
and they have stated that no underground organisation has 
been authorised to parley with the Bulgars. Sofia, however, 
repeats the stories about an agreement. It may well be 
that in the confusion prevailing in Thrace and Macedonia, 
irresponsible groups are acting on their own account ; the 
agreement with the Bulgars may well have been made by 
some such group. But whether or not an agreement was 
made locally, the order to retire. has not yet been given 
from Sofia. Why this delay? Russian armies are on Bul- 
garian soil, and if the Russian high command is now 
ready to take over the Bulgarian troops, it will presumably 
lose no time in seeing that the pre-conditions of the 
armistice—unconditional withdrawal—are immediately 
carried out. 


* * * 
The Cost of Social Insurance 


The Government’s White Papérs on Social Insurance 
have: had a good reception so far, though critics on the Left, 
suspicious of the Government’s motives, are accusing it of 
deliberately holding up the publication of the scheme until 
the last convenient moment before the election, while critics 
on the Right are concentrating on its cost and on the dangers 
of setting up a new bureaucracy. Already, representatives 
of approved societies have expressed “consternation” at 
the “ anti-democratic” character of the Government’s pro- 
posals. There is, it is true, an element of justification for 
all the criticisms, whether on the Left or the Right. It is, 
for instance, all-important that the administrators of social 
insurance should be humane—as Sir William Beveridge 
himself pointed out in his speech to the Social Security 
League last week-end. There must be plenty of men and 
women in the Forces who have acquired experience in 
handling individual problems with sympathy as Army wel- 
fare or education officers, who could well fit into the civilian 
scheme when they are demobilised. And there are many 
people with a training in social welfare, in the broad sense 
of being free from the taint of charity and the poor law, 
whose services could be enlisted. But the chief point of con- 
tention will undoubtedly arise over the cost of the scheme. 
The White Paper was much less explicit on this point than 
it might have been. It gave the impression that the Govern- 
ment scheme would cost less than the Beveridge scheme. 
But in fact it is likely to cost as much, or even more. The 
figures show a reduction of £47 million for 1945 below 
Sir William’s estimate. But this is largely because the figure 
put in for the cost of the National Health Service in 1945 is 
£22 million less than the Beveridge figure. Both figures are 
“notional” guess work, since there will be no National 
Health Service in 1945, and nobody knows what it would 
cost if there were. In addition to this, the official estimate 
excludes the cost of the new industrial injury insurance 
scheme (elsewhere estimated at £20 million), and unspecified 
(which was misprinted last week as “the specified ”)* 
amounts for training benefit and children’s services in kind. 
The total of £650 million is therefore obviously a minimum 
estimate. These formidable figures cannot be shrugged off. 
The burden they represent is bearable but heavy, and Parlia- 
ment will be right in scrutinising every detail closely. But 
it will be wrong if it delays the implementation of the plan, 
which must involve a great deal of legislation. Acts of Parlia- 
ment will be needed to set up the new Ministry, to bring 
in family allowances, to replace the present Workmen’s 
Compensation system, to introduce a national health service, 
and to establish the social insurance scheme itself. No time 
should be lost in fixing the Parliamentary time-table. 


* * * 


The TUC’s Programme 


The Trade Union Congress’s plan for postwar recon- 
struction will be one of the main items onthe agenda of 
the forthcoming conference, and at this stage of events it is 
essential to know what the organised labour movement pro- 
poses. Many of the proposals will commend themselves to 
the general public, and there will be universal support for 
the unions’ declared aims: the abolition of unemployment, 
the provision of good houses, shorter hours of labour, better 


* There was another error in last week’s article. The reference 
to “marriage grant” should have been to “ maternity grant.” 
There is no marriage grant in the official scheme. 
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working conditions, and progressive improvements in the 
general standard of living. There will also be general agree- 
Ment with the statement that “the promotion of national 
development and national security are . . . a responsibility of 
the Government, which demand some measure of planning, 


regulation and control,” and with the very sensible proposal 


for a Manpower Budget. But much in the report is vieux jeu. 

Nationalisation has for years been the central plank of 

trade union and socialist policy, without any very clear 

definition of what it means or what it would involve. This . 
time, it is true, there are important differences in approach. 

Instead of a demand for immediate full-blooded nationalisa- 

tion of all industries and services, the more practicable and 

realistic suggestion of “staggering” the process is made. 

The first industries to be taken over would be fuel and 

power, transport and iron and steel. While many other 

industries, such as cotton, should ultimately be nationalised, 

it is proposed that they should be subject to regulation in 

the meantime. The Government would also exercise con- 

trol over land utilisation, the banks, investment policy, 

physical planning and foreign trade, while a National Invest- 

ment Board would be set up to plan and direct the flow of 

capital into the desired channels. Another difference between 

the present and previous statements is that the unions favour 

the public corporation form of nationalisation rather than 

direct State control. This approach was indicated in the 

Labour Party’s proposals for fuel and power and transport. 

But like the Labour Party, the unions still seem to be 

primarily coacerned with the form and mechanism of con- 

trol, and the report goes into great detail about the various 

industrial boards and advisory committees which would be 

set up to run industry. All this is, by now, very familiar 

and very boring. What are all these bodies to do? What 

policy are they to pursue? Are they to aim at greater effici- ° 
ency, and, if so, by what means? Is there to be higher pro- 
ductivity or merely higher wages? Will the consumer be not 
only represented on a Council, but served any better than he 
is now? These are the questions that are never answered— 
except sometimes with a few generalisations that are as 
empty as they are round. But they are the vital questions, 
and until they are answered, all programmes for the “ control 
of industry ” will merely provoke a yawn. 
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Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, 
was invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a 
means of transmitting money from place to place and thus 
assisted in developing trade and travel in China’s vast 
territories. 


The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this 
method of payment little knew he was sowing a seed which 
would grow into a highly specialized financial system enabling 
nation to trade with nation. ; 
Modern international commerce calls at many stages for 
facilities which only a bank with wide ramifications can 
provide. In whatever overseas transactions you are interested 
and whatever the nature of your engagements, this Bank, 
with an extensive branch system in the home country and 
banking connections throughout the whole wide world, 
is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever of its 
1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 
122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.z 
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The Unions and Employment 


The subject on which the TUC might be expected to 
have something to say is the contribution that organised 
labour can make to the newly-defined national objectives of 
Full Employment, Social Security and rising living standards. 
The report does not go very far. Two aims of the trade 
unions are defined as being, first, to establish the worker’s 
right to work at the job he wants and at appropriate rates 
of wages and conditions, and, secondly, to increase the 
workers’ influence over the policies and purpose 
of industry. Both are umexceptionable; but again 
they come under the head of Take rather than Put. 
Sir William Beveridge did tackle the TUC directly on one 
essential point where Labour co-operation is vital—that is, 
the mobility of labour—and the TUC’s reply is printed in 
the report. It recognises that mobility of labour is essential 
to the maintenance of full employment, and admits that 
many unions impose negative restraints on the movement of 
labour, such as preventing non-members from following a 
trade, or preventing their own members doing work in other 
trades. It agrees that transfer and direction of labour have 
been justified in wartime, but would not agree to compulsory 
' arbitration or direction of labour in normal conditions. In 
effect, it seeks a definite assurance, a quid pro quo, from 
the Government before it will commit itself to a policy 
which would lead to mobility of labour. 

Provided the Government was able to give adequate 
guarantees that it was genuinely pursuing @ policy of full 
employment, and was determined to take all necessary steps 
to control prices and otherwise prevent the exploitation of 
the situation by private interests, the trade unions would 
undertake to avoid wage policies and demarcation or other 
practices which might impede the achievement of full em- 
ployment. 

It is not very helpful to demand the end before agreeing 
to the necessary means. 
* * * 


The Industrial. Coalition 


The extent to which the trade unions have become a 
part of the machinery of wartime government is indicated 
by the General Council’s report to the 1944 Trades Union 
Congress. There are joint advisory committees and councils, 
or trade union advisory committees, attached to nearly 
every Government department, and they deal not only 
with aspects of the war which affect their members, but 
with many wider issues involved in the transition from 
war to peace. The TUC has been consulted by the 
Government about production, labour supply, industrial 
health and welfare, food rationing, clothes rationing, prices, 
fire watching, nursing, rehabilitation, education and local 
government. In fact, the industrial coalition would seem 
to be as complete as the political coalition, and will 
probably outlive it. As is very natural and proper, the 
liaison has been most close with the Ministry of Labour, 
and Mr Bevin has hardly moved a step without first 
consulting his Joint Consultative Committee of employers 
and trade union representatives, which originally advised 
him on mobilisation. In some cases, the committee has had 
to approve measures which have proved to be unpopular, 
such as Defence Regulation [aa against strike instigators. 
Just how unpopular this Regulation is, is shown by the 
fact that several unions have put down resolutions on the 
conference agenda, calling for its withdrawal. In view of 
Mr Bevin’s position, it is extremely surprising to find 
that the TUC was apparently not consulted about the 
Government’s demobilisation plan. Indeed, the General 
Council wrote to the Prime Minister in March, calling his 
attention to this “ violation of the principle of consultation.” 
Another case where consultation has been theoretical rather 
than practical has been with the Ministry of Production. 
The General Council complains that the National Production 
Advisory Council has been brought into consultation on 
important matters of policy “only at the last possible 
moment,” and that the suggestion was made, as if to add 
insult to injury, that the Advisory Council should meet 
quarterly instead of monthly. It will be very interesting 
to have the replies of both Mr Bevin and Mr Lyttelton 
to the criticisms of Sir Walter Citrine. 

* * * 


Balkan Turmoil 


With the Red Army advancing across the Balkans, the 
political situation in each area tends to fall into an almost 
identical pattern. Everywhere in Roumania and Bulgaria 
(and there are signs that the same may happen in Hungary) 
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the people regard the approach of the Red Army as a signal 
to settle accounts with their compromised dictatorial rulers. 
Police regimes are collapsing overnight like card houses, 
The popular forces coalesce with any pro-Allied groups 
among the military leaders that have managed to survive 
the terror of Antonescu and the Bulgarian Regents. The 
new Roumanian government under General Senatescu in- 
cludes, besides the representatives of Peasants, Socialists, 
Communists and Liberals, not less than fifteen army officers. 
The new Bulgarian Government is a coalition of the extreme 
Left with the ex-fascist Zveno group—the Military League 
headed by Georgiev and Velchev. (They were the chief archi- 
tects of the authoritarian coups d’état in 1923 and 1934, 
and Velchev himself was responsible for the overthrow of 
the Radical peasant government under Stambolisky in 1923.) 
It is only natural that these extraordinary coalitions, broughi 
about under the pressure of war and defeat, should show a 
very low degree of political coherence. In Roumania the 
Government of General Senatescu has already been shaken 
by an incipient crisis. A popular clamour arose for a more 
radical and speedy purge of the Roumanian administration, 
which still shelters many of the former adherents of 
Antonescu and of the Iron Guard. A demand to reduce the 
number of generals in the government has also been raised. 
In Bulgaria, the upheaval seems to have gone even deeper 
than in Roumania. Reports on the Bulgarian forces of occu- 
pation in Western Thrace and Macedonia vividly recail 
the picture of the Russian army in 1917. Soldiers’ councils 
have been set up, officers have been degraded, red flags 
hoisted, and normal saluting has been abolished. M. Velchev 
has issued a stern order to the troops to return immediately 
to normal discipline, to abolish Soldiers’ Councils and to 
hoist no more red flags. Now Sofia reports that the Bul- 
garian army has been placed under the supreme command 
of Marshal Tolbukhin. Apparently, the Soviet commander 
has no patience with Balkan repetitions of 1917, and he is 
chiefly interested in the extent to which his men can get 
some help from the armies of the former satellites ; and 
this obviously depends upon fighting efficiency measured by 
normal military standards. The Bulgarian Left seems to be 
ready to accept this policy, but it may be questioned whether 
it would have agreed to it so easily if its author had been 
Colonel Velchev and not Marshal Tolbukhin. 


* * * 


Unemployment Benefits 


The Social: Security White Paper has been quickly fol- 
lowed by government proposals to increase unemployment 
benefits as an earnest of good intentions. Mr Bevin intro- 
duced the Unemployment Insurance (Increase of Benefits) 
Bill to the House last week, and it is expected that 
the debate on the second reading will be fitted into the 
Parliamentary programme as soon as possible. The new 
rates of benefit, which show increases from one to six 
shillings a week, are tabulated below : — 


Increased 
Benefits 
Under 
Agricul- 
Present Increased _ tural 
Benefits Benefits Scheme 
MON rake on kak awsas esa sess 20s. 24s. 22s. 
Single women .....,........ 18s. 22s. 
Married women ............ 18s. 20s. 18s. 
Do. (supporting husband) 18s. 22s. 
Men 18-21 years............ 16s. 19s. 18s. 
Women 18-21 years......... 14s. 17s. 15s. 
Boys under 18 years ........ 9s. 12s. 10s. 6d. 
‘ Girls under 18 years ........ 7s. 6d. 10s. 9s. 
Adult dependant’s allowance 
(including wife) .......... 10s. 16s. 14s. 
First two children .......... 4s. 5s. 5s. 
Subsequent children ........ 3s. 4s. 4s. 


These new rates are designed for the interim period before 
the social security plans are put into effect. In some cases, 
such as the adult dependants’ allowances and the benefits 
for men over 21 and for married women, the new rates 
reach the full standard of the Social Security plans; in 
others, such as the allowances for third and subsequent 
children and the benefits for single women, the increased 
rates are half-way between the existing and the proposed 
rates under the comprehensive plan. In the latter case, as 
with the benefit for married women supporting their hus- 
bands, the existing inequality of benefits for men and 
women under similar conditions is still retained. The dis- 
tinction between agricultural and other workers will also 
continue—although with corresponding increases in the 
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rates—until the inception of the Social Security scheme. 
Until that time, those who will receive increased benefits 
will do so without any increase in their contributions to 
the Unemployment Fund. The accumulated reserves of the 
fund now stand at £285 million. Unless the interim period 
is unduly long, or the rate of unemployment unduly high, 
this should provide a reserve substantial enough to meet 
the demands of the temporary unemployment of the transi- 
tion period between war and peace. 


* x ¥ 


Six Months’ Finances 


The chief item of interest in the revenue figures for 
the first half of the financial year is the effect of pay-as- 
you-earn on income tax collections. Income tax shows an 
increase of as much as £57,340,000 on the amount for the 
first six months of 1943-44. For the year as a whole, income 
tax was estimated to bring £116 million more than in 
1943-44, and almost half this increase has been gained in 
six months, although, even with pay-as-you-earn, the greater 
part of the collection still takes place from January 
to March. The other revenue item to show a big 
increase is, ominously, customs and excise. In the full year 
they were estimated to show a decline of £5,000,000. In the 
first six months they have actually shown an increase of 
£33,466,o0o—a significant warning of the measures that 
will be necessary to prevent wholesale spending when the 
war with Germany ends. On the expenditure side, it is 
worth noting that expenditure on the war is still increasing, 
the amount spent on the supply services—{2,722,702,000— 
being £114 million higher than in the first six months of 
1943-44. The following table gives the supply service ex- 
penditure, quarter by quarter, since 1942-43: 


(£ million) 


1942-43 1943-44 1944—45 
Quarter I...... 1,198 1,304 (+ 106)* 1,315 (+118)* 
Se) | LE Sosa 1,229 1,305 (+ 76)* 1,408 (+103)* 
— a 1,364 1,324 (—40)* 
pe ore sey 1,505 1,474 (—29)* 
* Inc. + or dec. — over previous year. 


It will be seen that in the last half of the financial year 
1943-44, expenditure on the war seemed to have begun a 
steady decline, though the comparison with 1942-43 was 
vitiated to a certain extent by the extension of lend-lease 
terms to purchases from Canada. In the second quarter of 
this year, however, supply expenditure has jumped up 
again. Possibly, this may be partly due to the removal of 
more goods from the lend-lease list. A more ominous ex- 
planation, if the rise is taken together with the increase in 
customs and excise, is that there is more inflation. 


Letters to the Editor 


Industrial Price fixing 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of September 30th you discuss policy 
for the cotton industry in the light of the Government’s 
response, delivered by the President of the Board of Trade, 
on September 19th, to the Report of the Cotton Board 
Post-War Committee, which was presented last January. 

I feel I must point out that your article misinterprets the 
statement made by Mr. Dalton. 

Your first error is in your opening words. You write: 

The decision of the Board of Trade to reject the Cotton 

Board Committee’s proposals for a regime of self-government 

in the cotton trade, with legally enforceable price-fixing 

powers. ... 


Mr. Dalton said: 


Cotton control must continue for some considerable time. 
The Cotton Control through its standard prices achieves, more 
simply and directly, the price-fixing objects of the Act [of 
1939]. The cotton industry is entitled to assume that this Act 
will come into operation as soon as the Cotton Control dis- 
appears. The industry may wish some modifications of the 
1939 Act, or for some other measures by the Government. 
The present Government will be prepared to consider any 
such requests if the industry is able to submit proposals and 
evidence of effective action already taken. . . . This assurance 
having been given by the Government regarding “ price man- 
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agement,” we expect the industry to concentrate its energies 

forthwith on putting its house in order. 

The foregoing is an abbreviation of Mr Dalton’s state- 
ment, but it embodies correctly the operative parts. After the 
meeting, when interviewing the press, Mr Dalton said that 
the Government intended the present Cotton Board to con- 
tinue in existence until the date of the introduction of the 
1939 Act—which, of course, prescribes a statutory Cotton 
Board on very similar lines. 

You will see that this by no means amounts to rejection of 
the Cotton Board Committee’s proposals for self-government 
and fixed or minimum prices. On the contrary, it amounts to 
acceptance. 

It is true Mr Dalton said more than I have quoted. He 
urged certain reforms which the Government consider vitally 
important. He drew attention in grave terms to the dangers of 
minimum prices, Personally, I very much favour an attitude 
on the part of the Government in which there is no hesitancy 
in giving guidance and advice to industry from the stand- 
point of the national interest, but I am surprised to find so 
careful a journal as The Economist noting the advice to the 
exclusion of the operative decisions. The arrangement of the 
text must have misled you.—Yours faithfully, 

E. RAYMOND STREAT, 


Manchester. Chairman, Cotton Board. 


Exit Employers’ Liability 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1rR,—Your editorial note on this subject in your issue of 
September 30th assumes a change more sweeping than 
appears justified by the actual government proposals or the 
merits of the case. 

At present the injured workman has not only a statutory 
right to compensation, but also a common law right to 
damages. The former must surely go, but need the latter? 

It arises when injury results from the employer’s breach 
of a duty owed at common law to the workman: failure to 
provide proper tools, or to maintain a safe system of work- 
ing, are instances of this form of liability which has become 
increasingly important since it was restated in 1938 by the 
House of Lords (in Wilson v. English), and since the 
defence of “common employment” was reduced in scope 
by the same decision, as well as by subsequent ones. 

The workman’s common law right entitles him to be put 
into his pre-accident position as far as money payments 
can do so. It is confined to special circumstances. It is 
essentially different in purpose and result from any social 
service benefit. He should not, in future, be forced to elect 
between the two, and social service benefits should be paid 
independently of his action at law. (Whether or not the 
quantum of common law liability should take account of 
what he has received by way of social service benefit is a 
secondary question.) 

The workman’s common law right is of substantial value 
to him and to those he leaves behind, especially if he belongs 
to the higher paid grades. To deprive him of it is not in- 
trinsically necessary to the planned reform; in the cases 
where it applies its elimination might well cause hardship 
and injustice. 

Unless, therefore, legislation expressly takes the right 
away there will remain a limited but important field of 
employer’s liability which many will wish to cover by 
insurance.—Yours faithfully, 

H. EpwarD GUMBEL. 


Terms for Germany 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the interesting correspondence which your able 
articles on Terms for Germany have elicited, I have not 
noticed the suggestion made by influential men in the 
United States and endorsed by competent friends of mine 
(whose views are not admitted to the London press or the 
BBC) that peace treaties should be negotiated with the 
various German States and free cities which constituted 
the old Bund. Tis would avoid dismemberment and the 
creation of a Police State run by foreigners, with the Ogpu 
substituted for the Gestapo in Eastern Germany. It would 
also remove the objection to a dictated peace that the de- 
feated nation is under no moral or legal obligation to observe 
it. There would be several other advantages to liberty and 
economy at home, on which I need not dilate-—Yours etc., 

Francis W. Hirst. 
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SURVEY 





Stock Taking in the Mountain States 
(By a Correspondent in Colorado) 


Denver, September 

T= eight states comprising the Rocky Mountain region 

are acutely aware that the war economy has dispensed 
its favours with a very uneven hand. True, these states have 
reaped an increase in total income from the war effort— 
they were bound to share to some extent in an expansion 
which added $20 billion of new facilities to the industrial 
plant of the United States, and raised the national gross 
product of goods and services from $97 billion in 1940 to 
approximately $180 billion in 1943. The total money 
income of the area, which was just under $2 billion in 
1939, rose to about $3} billion in 1943—an increase of 
roughly 75 per cent. 

Yet, compared with the rest of the country, the Rocky 
Mountain region has actually fallen behind during the war 
period. Five of the eight states have suffered a decline in 
civilian population varying from six per cent in Colorado to 
fifteen per cent in Mentana. Only the states of Arizona, 
Utah, and Nevada, located on the fringe of the Pacific 
Coast boom area, have enjoyed a temporary influx. The 
result for the area as a whole has been a net emigration of 
about 3 per cent of its 4,000,000 people during the past 
four years. ; 

The place of the Rocky Mountain region in America’s 
to-morrow commanded the sober attention of a recent con- 
ference called at Laramie by the Department of Agricul- 
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UNRAVELLING 
THE VITAMINS 


Here is a diagram illustrating the progress made 
-in the isolation and identification of vitamins. 
Roche workers in Britain have taken a prominent 
part in this research for many years. In the Roche 
plants, Vitamins B, and C have been synthesized on 
acommercial scale. Vitamin Be (riboflavin), Vitamin 
E, and a Vitamin K analogue are also made there. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 





tural Economics of the University of Wyoming, which was 
attended by ranchers, businessmen of the market towns, 
and representatives of organised labour. The conference 
produced no intellectual miracles. True to the tradition of 
the area, the keenest interest was in the question whether 
present favourable prices of minerals, livestock, and the 
other extractive products of the region were to suffer a 
marked decline such as followed the cessation of hostilities 
after World War I. To the attending cattle breeders and 
wool growers, for example, the first line of attack remained 
that of trying to convince the members of the conference 
and their representatives in Congress that the market for 
meat products must be protected. That meant protection 
against the influx of livestock and animal products from 
Latin American and other competing countries. It also 
meant the assurance of support prices through federal legis- 
lation. The mining fraternity were inclined to point out 
their achievements in expanding the supply of war-essen- 
tial metals, and renewed their plea for the stock-piling of 
large quantities of minerals as a security measure against 
future war. 

Such demands for protection were highly understandable. 
They were expected to be voiced. But the discussion did 
not stop with presenting the traditional case for subsidies 
to Far Western cattlemen, wool growers, sugar beet pro- 
ducers and mine operators. The wal! of protectionism and 
isolationism seemed to have some tiny breaches. 

There was at least willingness to recognise the general 
truism that American agriculture can prosper only as the 


, whole. economy prospers: a respectful hearing was given to 


the labour representatives who pointed out that the ability 
of the farmers to market their crops will depend on the 
continuing purchasing power of the wage earners. Con- 
sidering that the loss of farm labour tc more lucrative jobs 
in war industries has been one of the chief complaints of 
the farm employer, this in itself was something of an 
accomplishment. To the dairyman, who had paid his milk- 
ers $50 a month before Pearl Harbour, the $14 a day 
offered to hired hands for driving trucks on war construc- 
tion jobs was a serious menace to the farm-wage structure 
and cost-price relationships on farm products. 

It was further seen that nothing like current production 
could be maintained without the aid of a foreign market 
as well as a high national standard of industrial production 
and urban consumption. 

Somewhat timidly, the Government representatives pre- 
sented the dilemma of price support: the post-war demand 
for agricultural products will fall below wartime levels, and 
prices will drop accordingly. If Government price support 
encourages the maintenance of production, the Govern- 
ment will have to buy up the excess. That, in turn, will 
call for disposal of the excess, either to low-income families 
(through such mechanism as the Stamp Plan) or to foreign 
countries. Unloading of supplies abroad raises all the vexing 
questions of international friction involved in dumping. If 
such commodities were sold at normal prices in the foreign 
market, import payments would have to be made by the 
countries purchasing them. That means accepting some 
measure of competition with domestic American produc- 
tion, and sharing in quota arrangements with other nations 
for commodities on the world market. 


Protectionist Paradoxy . 


The paradox involved in demanding freedom of action 
for private enterprise and public protection to insulate one’s 
own industry from competition—both in the same breath— 
became more and more patent as the sessions progressed. 
The authorised spokesmen for specific economic groups 
found it difficult to keep their respective pleas clear of con- 
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flicting suggestions. Thus, the demand for a drastic lower- 
ing of taxes was unsuccessfully paired with the concept of 
guaranteed price floors to producers. Maintenance of high 
production had to be reconciled with ability of consumers 
to purchase the supply at prices that would permit their 
wages to cover their purchases. Lip service to a prosperous, 
peaceful world economy and a stable international exchange 
did not couple well with the displacement, by American 
shipping, of foreign carrying trade which enables other 
countries to build up their dollar exchange through ship- 
ping services and exports. 

These healthy doubts about the ability of any one region 
to block out the requirements of other areas from its 
thinking took a constructive turn in a search for new eco- 
nomic outlets. The pre-war economy of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, it was felt, could not of itself sustain a growing 
or even a stationary population in the post-war world. 
Along with improvement in the efficiency of production of 
the established lines—wool growing, cattle raising, sugar 
beets, metal and coalmining—new areas of production must 
be explored. ° 

On the agricultural side, the more effective use of the 
land (and the breeding of improved livestock which can 
thrive better on the arid plains) must be considered ; on 
the side of the extractive industries the opportunities for 
exploitation of the shale oil, coal, and other deposits of the 
area must be appraised. Then there is the whole field of 
carrying primary products a step farther on their way to 
market: by establishing quick freezing and dehydration 
plants for agricultural products which cannot be locally 
marketed—particularly in connection with air transporta- 
tion—and by converting other primary commodities of the 
area into processed goods on the spot. 

The conference at Laramic at least partially recog- 
nised the fact that the post-war economy cannot fully 
satisfy the extremist, and that the Rocky Mountain region, 
in common with other sections of the nation, must be pre- 
pared for a drastic change in its economic outlook if it is 
to survive and grow. 


American Notes 


Slugging it Out 
The Presidential campaign has gone into high gear. 


Governor Dewey, stung by President Roosevelt’s speech to - 


the Teamsters, last week abandoned his carefully planned 
campaign to refute the President point by point. In a 
speech at Oklahoma City, while insisting that he would not 
descend to the “ mud-slinging” practised by the President, 
he declared the Roosevelt record “desperately bad.” He 
chose to concentrate on three main points: the Administra- 
tion’s alleged intention of keeping men in the Services to 
avoid civilian unemployment ; the responsibility of the Ad- 
ministration for the persistence of pre-war unemployment ; 
and its responsibilfty for the lack of preparedness for war. 
On the first two points, Governor Dewey did little beyond 
repeating his charges and insisting that it was Administra- 
tion hostility to the “job-producing machinery ”—i.e., 
private industry—which was responsible for unemployment. 
The sting came with Governor Dewey’s attack on the war- 
preparedness record of the Administration, an attack relying 
heavily on early quotations from Senator Truman, the Presi- 
dent’s running-mate. This will encourage Republican de- 
mands for investigation into Pearl Harbour. It is easy 
enough to show that America was ill-prepared for war. 
What is a little reckless—in view of the record—is to fasten 
the responsibility for it exclusively upon Mr Roosevelt. .The 
way evidently is now open for a first-rate slanging match, 
in which neither side will be unduly scrupulous. The public 
is being offered a chance to join in, at one remove, by news- 
papers on both sides of the fence. PM offers prizes for 
“Dewies ”—Dewey statements capable of easy refutation ; 
while the Hearst papers offer similar rewards for anti- 
Administration limericks, in which the slogan “ clear it with 
Sydney” (Sydney Hillman, the head of the CIO Political 
Action Committee) takes a prominent part. There are two 
more significant, if less colourful, developments in the cam- 
paign. One is the Republican Senator Ball’s repudiation 
of Governor Dewev because of his “lack of strength on 
foreign policy,” which may cut into Republican. hopes in 
the Middle West, particularly in Senator Ball’s own state 
of Minnesota, and will strengthen the Democratic appeal 
to the independent voter. The second is the Gallup poll’s 
prophecy of a total vote of not more than 39,500,000, not 
including the soldier vote. This would be the smallest 
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poll since 1932, and would by general consent improve 
Republican chances of success. Most current opinions give 
President Roosevelt about 52 per cent of the total vote if 
the election were to be held now. This might easily fail to 
return the Democratic candidate, for a large proportion of 
the Democratic popular vote is concentrated in the solid 


‘southern states, instead of being spread over the more 
doubtful northern and western states. 


* * * 
The Negro Vote 


The decision of the Pittsburgh Courier, the largest 
newspaper for coloured readers, to support Governor 
Dewey is a significant, if not decisive, pointer. The Courier 
previously supported President Roosevelt. It is an announce- 
ment calculated to alarm the Democrats, already anxious 
over the possible loss of negro votes in critical northern 
states like Illinois, New York and Pennsylvania. This 
drift to the Republican camp is, in part, the result of 
improved economic conditions, which have weakened the 
tie of gratitude to the New Deal; and in part the result 
of the new wartime grievances in which discrimination, 
particularly in the Armed Services, plays a major part. It is 
alleged by the Negro press that in spite of some improve- 
ment, Jim Crowism still dominates the Services, that 
negroes are given menial jobs and kept from combat duty. 
The Republicans, in their platform, went out of their way 
to meet these grievances, with specific mention of a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices Committee, anti-lynch- 
ing legislation, a constitutional amendment against the poll 
tax, and a congressional inquiry into discrimination against 
Negroes in the army. The Democrats, in the throes of 
appeasing what appeared at one stage to be a serious threat 
of Southern revolt, offered little but pious platitudes. It 
would hardly be surprising if the Negro leaders determined 
to throw their votes to the Republicans, not necessarily as 
an evidence of faith, but to remind the Democrats that the 
Negro vote must be earned. It is worth noting that Mr 
Willkie has taken up the cudgels for Negro rights in recent 
weeks. What is not entirely certain is the degree to which 
the ordinary Negro will desert the Democrats to follow his 
leaders into the Republican camp. It remains to be seen 
whether the Negro press is as influential as it is vocal. 


* * * 


Economic Policy 


There is general agreement that in his eight-point 
directive to the Foreign Economic Administrator, Mr 
Crowley, President Roosevelt in effect shelved what is 
known as the Morgenthau plan for rooting out German 
industry. In his seventh point the President urged “ acceler- 
ated study” of the steps to control Germany’s power to 
make war, under the guidance of the State Department; and 
this is viewed as a victory for the State Department’s 
authority and its plan for “selective elimination” of Ger- 
man industry and rigid control of the remainder. If the 
Morgenthau plan was released as a trial ballcon, it has been 
thoroughly punctured. The general insistence on a hard 
peace has not blinded the majority of commentators to the 
impracticability of turning Germany into a nation of far- 
mers. There has been less attention in the United States for 
the even more interesting implications of the rest of the 
President’s letter, in which he outlined what might be 
called the reconversion of American trade policy to follow 
the defeat of Germany. Mr Roosevelt stressed the import- 
ance of a high level of international trade, not only for a 
durable peace, but for the prospects of full production and 
employment in the United States; and the consequent inti- 
mate concern of the United States in the speedy repair of 
war devastation. In part the pace of reconstruction depends 
upon the availability of raw materials ; and the international 
position will be eased by the cuts in purchases abroad of 
materials for the American war programme, and by the 
reduction of preclusive buying to follow the German 
collapse. In directing the relaxation of export controls, as 
far as is compatible with the prosecution of the Japanese 
War, the President suggested that the speediest ex- 
pansion would be obtained by returning foreign commerce 


- to private hands. It is significant, however, that in urging 


the continuation of Lend-Lease until the defeat of Japan, Mr 
Roosevelt noted that the amount and nature of this aid 


is closely tied up with the strategic plans for the Pacific war 
and the programmes for reconstruction and for reconversion of 
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industry to civilian needs which we and our allies work out 
on a basis of mutual understanding. 


These hints of a link between American and British recon- 
version and of American aid for reconstruction abroad are 
reassuring ; but there must be some doubt whether the use 
of Lend-Lease for ends not directly concerned with the 
war would be accepted in the United States. The rumour in 
Washington is that, if necessary, a substitute for Lend-Lease 
will be found in an expansion of the lending power of the 
Export-Import Bank. In this connection it is of interest 
to note the suggestion of Mr Harry Hopkins, the Presi- 
dent’s close adviser, that loans should be made to foreign 
countries to enable them to buy American goods; and that 
a condition of these loans should be that they are entirely 
spent in the United States. How these loans might be 
repaid is another matter. 


* * * 
Steel Wages 


Labour’s demand for an upward revision of wages is 
becoming more insistent. The President’s Labour Advisory 
Committee, composed of representatives of the two 
labour federations, the AFL and the CIO, has publicly 
urged the scrapping of the “little steel formula.” Other 
labour groups go further. The Convention of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers at Atlantic City demanded this week 
the withdrawal of CIO representatives from the War Labour 
Board as a protest against delay in proposing a new basis for 
wage revisions. A strike of maintenance workers in Detroit 
is threatened as an ultimatum to the War Labour Board 
to appoint a panel to study maintenance wage rates. Strikes 
are already in progress at two shipyards in New England 
and one in New Jersey. The central dispute, however, con- 
cerns wages in the steel industry, and a decision here will 
establish a new formula for industry at large. A hint of the 
Administration’s hopes of resolving the problem of raising 
wages without increasing prices is contained in a recent 
report by the Office of Price Administration. This argues 
that the steel industry could absorb substantial wage 
increases without raising prices, when overtime pay is 
dispensed with. The report puts the increase that could be 
absorbed in this fashion at 8 cents an hour; and points 
out that down-grading of workers to lower-paid jobs 
would permit an additional 6 to 8 cents an hour increase. 
The catch in this argument, from labour’s point of view, is 
that it would provide no increase in “take home” pay— 
that is, in total weekly earnings—and labour has been 
unanimous in insisting that the 15 per cent increase in 
wage rates under the “little steel” formula has not gone 
very far in compensating labour for the rise in the cost of 
living. This was a point of view borne out recently by a 
panel of the War Labour Board investigating the increase 
in the cost of jiving. On the other hand, the OPA solution 
would protect labour from any substantial loss as a result of 
the return to the 40-hour week; and this may be as much 
as the Administration is prepared to guarantee. 
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Aid to Veterans 


Plans for special assistance to servicemen returning to 
civilian life are expanding with the prospect of partial de- 
mobilisation as soon as the war in Europe is over. It is worth 
remembering that many of these “veterans” are still in 
their early twenties, and the likelihood that some, at least, 
would prefer educational opportunities to jobs has already 
been recognised in the law known as the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights ” passed early this summer, which provides for the 
payment of educational fees and living allowances, as well 
as unemployment allowances and federal guarantees of 50 
per cent of loans for the purchase of homes, farms, or busi- 
nesses. A further light on Servicemen’s intentions was pro- 
vided this week by a letter from President Roosevelt to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, in which he pointed out that more than a million 
members of the Forces intend to return to civilian life as 
farmers and ranchers. In this there are obvious difficulties 
which are to be the subject of a special study. The supply 
of economically sound farms is not unlimited ; the prospect, 
indeed, is for contraction, rather than expansion of farming. 
In addition, some veterans will be debarred, by war dis- 
ability, from most agricultural occupations; and many others 
may be unaware of likely difficulties, and in need of special 
training. It will be the job of the Veterans’ Administrator 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to acquaint veterans with 
the prospects of successful farming, and in so far -as it is 
possible, fit them into communities where they have a fair 
chance of making a livelihood. In industry, the War Produc- 
tion Board has promised special consideration to veterans 
establishing small businesses; this will cover priorities, 
material allocations and other assistance. Finally, preliminary 
agreements have been reached with the labour federations 
by which veterans who were former union members, 
will have their military service added to their plant seniority ; 
and qualified veterans may become union members at rates 
ne higher than those charged before January, 1940. 


* * * 


British Cables—A Correction 


The statement in last week’s Note on “ Freedom from 
News,” that “British rates are lower because British cables 
are subsidised,” was misleadingiy phrased, and has given rise 
to misapprehensions. British cable rates are not lower than 
American cable rates on competitive routes such as London 
to New York. The “ British rates” that are lower are rates 
between British points—for example, the London-Mon- 
treal press rate is much lower than the London-New 
York rate. And the “subsidy” which makes this possible 
is not out of public funds, but out of other traffics. 
The sentence would have been clearer if it had read: “ The 
rates between British points are lower because the British 
communications system chooses to subsidise them out of 
its other traffics.” The argument of the Note is, of course, 
unaffected: that it is difficult to see how the Americans have 
any reasonable ground for objection. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Between Rhine and Oder 


y* is not known whether the Allies are agreed on Ger- 

many’s future frontiers. The map is to be redrawn, 
but precise indications of its shape are lacking. Yet there 
are numerous signs and portents on which to base a tenta- 
tive estimate of the new configuration. If the main items 
in the various demands for territorial changes are un- 
ravelled and put into some order, it would appear that 
Germany’s eastern border will follow the course of the river 
Goerlitzer-Neisse which enters German territory near 
Zittau in Saxony and joins the Oder north of Guben. From 
Guben the frontier would follow the Oder as far as Stettin. 
This new eastern frontier would measure roughly 220 miles, 
which is the shortest distance east of Berlin between the 
central European mountain ranges and the Baltic Sea. Con- 
sidered purely in eighteenth century strategic terms, it is 
the best possible frontier in the east. 


In the west the situation is more complicated, It may 
very well be, however, that the river Rhine will form the 
final western frontier. There are indications that the Rhine- 
Ruhr industrial area whose major part is east of the Rhine 
will be formed into a large industrial bridgehead under 
Allied or international sovereignty. The bridgehead would 
have to include the town of Hamm and Muenster in West- 
phalia as well as the small strip of territory to the west of 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal and the river Ems to its mouth 
at Emden. If this were done, the German frontier in the 
West would be about 510 miles long. This new Germany 
_between the Rhine and the Oder-Neisse line would cover 
between 100,000 and 120,000 sq. miles and would have a 
population of roughly 45 million according to 1937-38 
statistics. If the eight million people who live in the Ger- 
man provinces east of the Oder-Neisse were to be repat- 
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riated together with some 3} million Sudeten Germans, the 
total population of the new Germany would number about 
57 millions., In other words, Germany as it was before the 
incorporation of Austria in 1938 would lose roughly one- 
third of its territory—the major part of it in the east—but 
only 16 per cent of its population. 

This is the bare outline of the suggested settlement. It is 
not possible evn in approximate terms to define the eco- 
nomic condition of this territory after five years of war. Its 
entire industry is located and organised for purposes of 
war; the economy of the new Germany will have to be 
reorganised and re-sited for peace. But some idea of its 
natural resources and the location of its productive capa- 
city can be obtained from the figures for 1937. At the end 
of that year, the totalitarian organisation of Germany’s 
economy had been completed but there was still a large 
measure of peace time production. Plans for industrial self- 
sufficiency were started during 1937 and 1938. 

At the end of 1937 German statisticians were asked to 
prove that Germany, as it was then, could be made self- 
sufficient in agriculture as well as in industry. At that time 
Germany produced from its own resources some 80 per 
cent of its food consumption and two-thirds of its industrial 
raw materials and semi-manufactured materials. On the 





basis of the output figures for 1937, the Icss of the pro- 
vinces east of the Oder-Neisse (i.e., East Prussia, Silesia, 
parts of Pomerania and Brandenburg) would result in the 
loss of the following percentages of basic foodstuffs : 


Per cent Per cent 
WE oes Sasa ie 15 Potatoes ..........-.% 
BN es Gosia et sarecals 50 Sugarbeet .......... 31 
ee 25 


These losses exceed the possible reduction in population 
by almost 100 per cent. This would mean that the already 
reduced food standards of 1937 would probably fall below 
the present civilian wartime rations in Germany. 

On the other hand, the western provinces that would be 
ceded by Germany are provinces with an agricultural de- 
ficit. They produce on the average about 50 per cent of 
their normal food requirements. The Allied or international 
authorities taking over the western provinces would have to 
supply the deficit from overseas, if it were intended to main- 
tain the industrial activities of the provinces. 

Of the industrial resources of the country, the coal pro- 
ducing areas of the Ruhr and Silesia would be outside the 
new Germany. Out of a total production of coal, amounting 
to 184 million tons in 1937, Germany would retain the 
output of Saxony and Lower Saxony. In 1937 these two 
areas produced 5.7 million tons, or 3.1 per cent of the total 
coal output. Germany would, however, remain in possession 


of the Central German lignite deposits together with some . 


of the East-Elbian districts. These produced 54 per cent of 
the total output of lignite, or a coal equivalent of roughly 
25 million tons. Germany would be left with some 13 per 
cent of its output of solid fuel. This output would have to 
be doubled to meet the demand for household coal, for 
railways and for electric power stations. It is obvious that 
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every ton of coal for the steel and all other industries 
would have to be imported. 

According to 1937 figures the new frontiers would con- 
tain 6.6 per cent of Germany’s former pig-iron capa- 
city, 16 per cent of its steel capacity and 20 per cent 
of its rolling mill capacity. The Nazis’ self-sufficiency 
policy in iron ore led to the development of iron 
mining in Central Germany. Thus the new Ger- 
many -would be left with an output of some 12 
million tons of low grade iron ore. Disregarding costs, this 
output could easily be doubled; but there -would be no 
coal for the blast furnaces which have been built in the new 
industrial area between Hanover and Magdeburg in the 
Peine and Salzgitter area. No method has yet been dis- 
covered of converting brown coal into suitable blast fur- 
nace fuel. The new Germany would, therefore, lack the 
basis for an iron and steel industry. 

The vast aluminium plants which have been constructed 
in Germany have no indigenous supplies of raw materials. 
Bauxite would have to be imported. Among the non- 
ferrous metals there are very slender resources of copper 
and lead-zinc ores, but the potash mines would yield raw 
material for the production of magnesium. 

The largest single supply of natural mineral resources is 
the potash mines of Central Germany. Their normal output 
would far exceed German requirements. Production would 
either have to be drastically curtailed or markets would 
have to be found outside Germany. The cession of terri- 
tories in the East and the West would also mean the loss 
of at least one third of the total capacity of Germany’s 
electric power stations, and more would have to be closed 
down because of the lack of coal. Thirty-six per cent of 
Germany’s electricity is derived from coal, 39 per cent from 
brown coal. 

This almost total loss of the most important raw materials 
of modern industry contrasts with the fact that the greater 
part of Germany’s engineering capacity would remain with- 
in the.new frontiers. The biggest centre is Berlin. Then 
come Hamburg, Leipzig and Frankfurt, Mannheim, Stutt- 
gart, Nuremberg, Augsburg and Munich. Without imports 
of raw materials all this capacity would be useless, The 
result would be that the textile industry, the food process- 
ing industries and all the industries which are needed for 
supplying agriculture with implements and machinery could 
not continue production. ; 

In addition the greater part of road transport would have 
to revert to horse-drawn vehicles. The output of natural 
oil in the Hanover region may be kept up at roughly one 
million tons for a short time. But this output would have to 
cover Germany’s total demand even though it is not more 
than 10 per cent of the oil consumption of Great Britain 
before the war, and roughly one fifth of Germany’s pre-war 
consumption. No synthetic oil could be manufactured, be- 
cause of the lack of coal. 

A. road, rail and canal map of Germany shows that the 
entire system of communications would have to be reor- 
ganised. Important centres and junctions would fall into 
disuse and the network would be far in excess of the actual 
traffic that would be necessary under the new conditions. 
The war economy has changed the actual location of the 
manufacturing industries. At the moment they are dispersed 
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over the whole of Germany. But they all depend upon the 
districts which produce the raw materials. 

It is obvious taat this new Germany could not exist as a 
self-sufficient unit. This unreal settlement would destroy 
most of its manufacturing capacity and would turn it into 
an agricultural country, burdened with an enormous indus- 
trial population. 

It is difficult to see what the Allies’ long-term intentions 
can be towards a Germany reduced to such a level of 
economic disintegration. Presumably they would not mean 
this rump state to be completely self-sufficient. Perhaps 
if such a Germany were allowed to trade freely with 
Europe and the world, it would just possibly survive. But 
there are two reasons for supposing that adequate trading 
facilities are not likely to be granted. First of all, none of 
the European Allies has so far given up its claim on 
reparations. Secondly, the parallel case of Austria after the 
last war suggests that under modern conditions of economic 
nationalism, the surrounding nations would not be ready to 
establish the kind of commercial relationships which would 
be necessary to give even a very moderate standard of 


living to the German pecple. Germany might then become 


what Vienna was in the interwar years—a place of mass 
unemployment, mass undernourishment and _ perpetual 
political tension. Can this really be called a recipe for peace? 


Cacao Research 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


September 6th 


THERE are signs that one of the lessons from the West 
Indies is being learned. Trinidad’s cacao plantations, from 
which has come a considerable proportion of the world’s 
high grade cacao, have suffered serioysly in recent years 
from “Witch Broom” disease. No attempt was made, until 
it was too late, to organise research to combat the depreda- 
tions of pests and diseases. In the Gold Coast, which has 
the requisite rainfall and the right type of soil, cacao culti- 
vation was rapidly taken up by the natives, who were quick 
to appreciate its possibilities as a source of money income, 
with the result that to-day the Gold Coast is the world’s 
chief source of second quality cocoa. The rate of increase 
of cultivation is seen in the following figures of cacao pro- 
duction (in metric tons): 


Gold Coast Nigeria 
EDL k kaon ines = 51,309 3,679 
SED nis swes knee one 178,973 26,121 
DD so Kah wince ww 180,764 50,209 
ED hn ckik tcewesiex 280,000 116,000 


The presence of Sahlbergella, a bug which attacks cacao, 
was discovered in the Gold Coast in 1909. In sufficient 
numbers, these will kill a cacao tree by injection of a toxic 
fluid while they are feeding off the tree. To this pest has 
been added “ Swollen Shoot,” a virus transmitted by insects 
into the cacao trees, which causes swelling in the shoots, 
decay of the leaves and finally the death of the tree. Similar 
pests and diseases have been found in the West Indies 
and Belgian Congo as well as in other parts of West Africa. 
One authority has put the loss of cocoa in the Gold Coast 
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due to Sahlbergella as high as 20 per cent of the season’s 
crop. 

The farmer’s solution to the problem has been to cut 
new areas for cultivation out of the “bush,” but the fact 
that some day there would be an end to the new areas which 
could be opened up, and that the Gold Coast farming com- 
munity were gradually adapting their crop cultivation to a 
cash crop which might peter out in the next generation 
or so, raised important economic and social questions which 
forced the Gold Coast Government to take action. A Cen- 
tral Cocoa Research Station was opened at Tafo in 1938 to 
conduct research, particularly into the “Swollen Shoot” 
disease and the Sahlbergeila. 


A Western African Basis 


The findings of the Nowell Commission on cocoa mar- 
keting and, during the war, the concentration of the essen- 
tial commoditics supply machinery in the Resident Minis- 
ter’s Office have put the problem of the future of cocoa into 
a West African context. Cacao research is being looked upon 
now rather as an important factor in the post-war develop- 
ment of West Africa than as the tiresome child of any 
one colony’s agricultural department. 

The problem has been to create an independent organi- 
sation with an adequate qualified staff, to do research work 
at a central institution, to co-operate with the agricultural 
departments in the four colonies and French West Africa 
in applying this research, and also to find a method of 
financing the scheme which would free it from dependence 
on fluctuating colonial revenues and thus provide the 
financial stability necessary. But it is now agreed that as 
long as there is cacao in West Africa there will be a need for 
research and, therefore, of a permanent research station. The 
West African Cacao Research Institute has now been set 
up at Tafo. A permanent technical staff of 15 to 20 scien- 
tists will be required and provision will have to be made for 
the seconding of specialists for special investigations. Much 
of the staff will have to come from outside West Africa 
and the African staff will have to be trained. Since cacao 
in West Africa is a peasant farmers’ crop, it has no pool 
of experienced European or African personnel to draw 
upon on the production side. 

But while the staff is being trained, there is urgent need 
for a survey of th: cacao in both Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast to find out where exactly it is growing, in what 


direction the farmers are moving as the trees die, where 


the disease-stricken areas are and how virulent the disease 
is in those areas. For ‘instance, it is known that the cacao 
crops have been diminishing over recent years, though the 
rate of planting is not thought to be diminishing. But it is 
not known yet if the. rate of seedling planting is at present 
exceeding the tree mortality rate. This information is vital, 
for cacao takes six to ten years to mature and the rate of 
planting now is a vital factor in the yields for the years 1950- 
54. This work will have to be done by the Government 
departments on the spot, and only when this vital pre- 
liminary information has been collected can a research 
station function properly by advising how best to control 
disease under given conditions. 

The financial question falls naturally into two compart- 
ments—survey and research—as outlined above. The cost 
of the surveys could be borne in the first instance by the 
governments of the colonies most concerned. That would 
be the simple solution to an urgent problem. The research 
side might be financed by a grant from the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund. But since the institute may 
become permanent and will, therefore, require a permanent 
income, it may well be that a different source of funds 
may be tapped. The profits of the West African Produce 
Control Board’s marketing activities were in effect a levy on 
producer and consumer alike and what better method of 
using them could there be than to put them at the disposal 
of an enterprise from which producer and consumer alike 
would benefit? 


A New Development 


The establishment of this research institute is important 
as a major contribution to the control of cacao pests and 
diseases, but it is also significant as a development in colo- 
nial policy. It is an experiment in setting up an organisa- 
tion with a specialised staff, free from the normal routine 
machinery of colonial government, with a regional basis 
and responsible through a regional authority, the Resident 
Minister’s Office, to the Colonial Office. 
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PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 
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The Future of 


HE reconstitution of an efficient merchant shipping 
fleet should be one of the corner stones of national re- 
construction. Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, did 
well to emphasise this principle in a speech in the House 
of Lords on Wednesday. Shipping is not merely an import- 
ant source of wealth—contributing before the war about 1.3 
per cent to the national income—and, in particular, a large 
source of foreign exchange. It is also an essential element in 
national defence—the “buckle that fastens” Britain to the 
Commonwealth of nations and the world. 

In shipping, as in civil aviation, there will be a need 
for a new international convention as part of the general 
peace settlement. Such a convention would lay down inter- 
national standards on technical matters, on safety and on 
conditions of work for seamen. At the instigation of the 
International Labour Office much progress has already 
been made with the formulation of a seamen’s charter which 
is discussed on page 489. But, beyond that, an international 
shipping convention should provide a new framework within 
which the various fleets are to ply for trade. 

In shipping, no less than in civil aviation, there is much 
to be said for internationalisation as an ideal policy. Thus, 
the international agreement on the pooling and control of 
shipping fleets of the United Nations which was published 
last week might serve as a starting-point. The agreement 
provides for the setting up of a United Maritime Council 
which will have the task of utilising the shipping of the 
various countries to the best advantage until the end of the 
war. There is to be a uniform system of freight charges for 
the same or similar services, and ships are to be allocated 
without regard to financial considerations. Further, the 
contracting Governments have agreed 


u10t to release from control*any ships under their authority 
or permit them to be employed in any non-essential cargo 
unless the total overall tonnage is in excess of the total overall 
requirements, and then only in accordance with a mutually 
acceptable formula which shall not discriminate against the 
commercial shipping interests of any nation and shall extend 
to all. contracting Governments an equitable opportunity for 
their respective tonnages to engage in commercial trades. 
This agreement is a sensible one; it will prevent un- 
necessary confusion and the inflation of freight rates ; and, 
as Lord Leathers pointed out, it holds out hopes of post- 
war collaboration. But it is highly unlikely that inter- 
nationalisation would be acceptable as a permanent policy ; 
for all practical purposes the presumption is that there will 
be a return to competition. 


*« 


But a return to the kind of competition that governed 
the shipping industry before the war, with its discrimina- 
tory practices and subsidies, would be most unsatisfactory. 
Even those who most strongly favour competition would 
insist that it be fair and equal competition. British ship- 
owners, in point of fact, are by no means so completely, or 
so unqualifiedly, wedded to competition as they used to be. 
This is shown by a report on shipping policy published this 
week by the General Council of British Shipping in which 
a plea is made for the organisation of shipping “on the 
basis of private enterprise and free competition,” but 
“subject to reasonable agreement to keep freights on an 
economic level and the supply of tonnage adjusted to meet 
demand.” As examples that might be followed the Council 
recommends schemes such as the Liner Conferences and 
the Tanker Pool which were in operation before the war. 
Its aim is to extend the principle of these arrangements to 
tramp shipping, which comprises the bulk of the world’s 
tonnage and is peculiarly subject to ups and downs in 
freight rates and consequentiy to unremunerative working 
and the gradual consumption of capital. The Council’s 


British Shipping 


suggestion might well form the basis of discussion ; but 
safeguards would be required to ensure that price-fixing 
powers will not mean excessively high freights. Hitherto, 
the competitive tramp market has provided some check on 
any tendency of the liner conferences to abuse their powers; 
rate-fixing for tramps also would mean a complete and tight 
international cartel—run, presumably, by the shipowners 
and in their interest. There is no reason why such arrange- 
ments should be any less noxious in shipping than in any 
other trade. Moreover, at the end of the war the world’s 
shipping fleets are likely to be seriously unbalanced in 
relation to peace requirements. There will be a surplus of 
wartime utility ships—“ a prodigious ” one according to Lord 
Leathers—and a shortage of others. So far as surplus 
tonnage is concerned, the Council suggests that this should 
be divided into two categories, a strategic or break-up 
reserve to be taken off the market as quickly as possible, 
and a commercial reserve of ships which would be regarded 
as marginal tonnage. This would, of course, increase the 
possibility of a rise in freight rates. 


* 


The operation of a rate-fixing scheme would of course 
involve international collaboration. But, as Lord Leathers 
recognised, there is no need to postpone the reconstruction 
of the British Merchant fleet pending agreement on a new 
international convention. The severe restrictions which have 
limited new construction to standardised wartime ships are 
to be relaxed to permit the gradual resumption of the 
construction of vessels for peace. A policy of recon- 
struction must have three aims. The British merchant 
fleet must again be large enough to serve the nation’s 
needs ; secondly, it must be a balanced fleet, comprising 
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tramps, liners, cargo liners and specialised vessels in the 
right proportions ; thirdly, the new fleet should be techni- 
cally as efficient as possible and the new vessels should be 
constructed at the lowest possible cost. 

It is impossible at this stage to know exactly what the 
total size of the fleet should be after the war; but Lord 
Leathers stated categorically that it should be at least as 
large as before the war, and as much larger as British 
efficiency could make it. Before the war the British fleet 
carried some two-fifths of the world’s sea-borne trade ; 
by coincidence, it also met, fairly exactly, one of the most 
reasonable criteria of necessary size—that is, it was large 
enough to carry the whole of the trade between British 
ports and half of the trade between British and foreign 
ports. As was suggested in an article in The Economist 
of July 24, 1943, a policy of restoring the pre-war position 
might be expressed on the basis of one of these two 
alternatives. But as the two magnitudes may diverge after 
the war, the best policy might be to adopt the second, 
that is to aim at a fleet large enough to carry all wholly 
British trade and half of British-foreign trade. This 
would avoid the necessity of making a claim (which would 
no doubt be contested) to a merchant fleet large enough 
to carry indefinitely a fixed proportion of the world’s total 
seaborne trade. 


* 


The question of balance is equally important. A properly 
balanced fleet is not merely one that is balanced in relation 
to the demand for shipping space, but also one that yields 
a maximum return. Moreover, since in a competitive world 
Britain’s position as a ship-owner will ultimately be 
dependent on its efficiency, it is of great importance that 
British ships should not be technically inferior to, or more 
expensive than, those of other nations. The equipment and 
practice of British shipyards must be brought into line with 
modern standards ; this is also a pre-condition of a resump- 
tion of the important British export trade in ships. 

The task of reconstructing the shipping fleet in accord- 
ance with these principles is a formidable one. It is pro- 
bable that Britain will end the war with a fleet that is not 
merely unbalanced, but several million tons smaller than 
before the war. Reconstruction will be very costly. For 
example, the cost of construction of a 7,500 ton dead- 
weight single deck steamer of simple specifications has 
risen, according to Fairplay, from £13 6s. 8d. per ton in 
June, 1939, to about £22 at the end of 1943. At £20 per 
ton dead-weight, the cost of constructing something like 
five million tons dead-weight of shipping would amount 
to £100 millions. But the rehabilitation of the shipping 
fleet is not merely a matter of replacing tonnage lost during 
the war. Indeed, a substantial proportion of the tonnage 
still existing will also have to be replaced, either because 
it is worn out or because it no longer satisfies modern 
technical requirements. And costs may rise still further. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the General Council 
of British Shipping believes complete reconstruction to be 
beyond the resources of the industry. If so, the question 
arises how reconstruction is to be financed. Broadly, there 
are three possible solutions. First, the difference between 
the industry’s financial resources and its requirements 
might be met by a state subsidy. In view of the importance 
of shipping, there is something to be said for this solution ; 
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but the Government is likely to be very shy of any sub- 
sidy policy, partly because of the precedent it would set 
for other industries which are (or might think themselves 
to be) in a similar position. Nor does it really get round 
the difficulty to suggest that compensation for ships lost 
should be paid at replacement, values rather than at insured 
values ; this, no less than a subsidy, would be differential 
treatment for one industry and would not help with the 
replacement of surviving, but obsolete, ships. Secondly, 
there is the possibility that money might be made available 
by the Government, not as subsidies, but as cheap loans. 
Many of the same arguments apply here also, in addition to 
the consideration that the shipping industry could hardly 
bear a large amount of fixed debt to the Government ahead 
of its existing prior charges. 


x 


Moreover, to any scheme which essentially consists of 
putting the shipowners in sufficient funds to order new 
ships there is the objection that it does nothing to ensure 
that the total volume of orders is adequate, or that they are 
placed regularly enough to provide the means of existence 
for a healthy shipbuilding industry. If, in any event, the 
Government is going to have to find the funds, there is a 
very great deal to be said for it taking a larger hand in the 
business. A practical version of this third solution was sug- 
gested in the article already referred to. In brief, the pro- 
posal was that the Government itself should order the ships 
and continue to own them during the whole of their life, 
though hiring them out for long periods of several years at a 
time (possibly the whole life of the ship) to the shipping 
companies. By some such scheme as this, a number of 
objects would be secured. First, the shipbuilding industry 
could be assured a stable long-term programme of work, 
which would greatly assist in the reduction of costs. 
As Mr A. Murray Stephen pointed out on Tuesday during 
his presidential address to the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, the maintenance of stable employ- 
ment would also be assisted by a planned programme of 
naval construction. Secondly, although there would 
naturally be the closest consultation with the pro- 
spective hirers about the design of ships—ships could, 
in fact, be designed to be employed by individual 
lines and built to their requirements—the Government 
could also make certain that the Merchant Navy 
was of the size and type that are needed in time of 
war. Thirdly, the question of providing additional financial 
resources for the industry would not arise. Fourthly, if the 
complete abolition of subsidies cafnmot be achieved, the 
adjustment of the hiring charges to the level of freight rates 
would provide a most convenient method of assisting British 
shipping. Fifthly, the actual operation of ships would be 
left in the proper place, namely, in the hands of private 
enterprise. And lastly, the ownership of vessels by the 


‘Government would make it possible to maintain, at all times, 


an unused reserve of efficient shipping—a vital requirement 
of national defence. A scheme such as this would not only 
thus solve a number of the industry’s most pressing prob- 
lems, it would also provide an excellent example of that 
working alliance between the principles of collective and 
private enterprise which all parties profess to be seeking. 
The Government will no doubt consider such alternatives 
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as this to the proposals for more direct assistance that the 
shipping industry has, quite naturally, put forward. But 
whatever may be the best policy, the worst of all would 
clearly be to postpone decisions until the end of the war or 
until after a general election. 

Fortunately, the speech of Lord Leathers suggests that 
the Government is alive to the need for, and to the problems 
involved in, the rehabilitation of the British merchant 
marine. It is anxious to collaborate with other nations in 
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the constitution of a new international framework for -the 
shipping industry. Meanwhile, it is taking steps to ensure 
an early beginning with the work of restoring the British 
merchant fleet. It has asked the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries to draw up a programme of replacements ; and 
the restrictions on the construction of peace-time vessels are 
to be gradually relaxed. This is good news ; Britain cannot 
afford to be a late starter in one of its most essential 
industries. 


Business Notes 


Coal Black-out 


Major Lloyd George has the unenviable function of 
having to cast a periodical gloom over the proceedings of 
the House of Commons. At question-time on Tuesday, he 
gave a renewed warning that if the present rate of coal 
Output continues, there would be a risk of interference 
with the war effort as well as of serious hardship to domestic 
consumers. His review of the position since the wages 
agreement was concluded six months ago—the decline in 
output by 100,000 tons a week, and of output per man by 
5 cwt. a week, and the increase in voluntary absenteeism 
of 25 per cent—has already appeared in the press. So have 
his reminders of the need for continued economies in con- 
sumption in order to meet requirements in Europe and 
at home. The public knows that the coal situation is serious, 
and if it does not, it is not for want of telling. The Minister 
called a special meeting of the miners’ leaders on Thursday 
to discuss with them the’ gravity of the situation, and he is 
to meet the representatives of the Mining Association next 
week. But there are two things which the Government should 
do to throw more light on the situation. One is to resume the 
publication of the monthly production figures, and to state 
the estimated requirements of coal for export. There can 
surely now be no valid security reason against giving such 
information. Secondly, .and more important, they should 
allow the report of the American mining mission to be pub- 
lished. So far only a brief, summarised and almost certainly 
expurgated version has appeared. If the report is being held 
up, as has been suggested, for fear of hurting the feelings 
of those concerned in the mining industry, such an action 
is against the public interest. If there are good reasons for 
withholding publication, they should be given. The Ameri- 
can experts’ suggestions for improving the efficiency of the 
industry are of too great an importance for their report to 
be confined to a narrow circle. * 


* *« x 


“ Full Technical Efficiency ”’ 


On the same day that he gave this very depressing 
picture of the coal situation, Major Lloyd George announced 
the formation of a new committee* of mining engineers 
to advise him on how to bring the industry into “a state 
of full technical efficiency.” The committee has been in- 
structed to investigate the whole question of technical 
equipment and organisation of production, including mech- 
anisation, conveyance and loading. Though the platitude 
“better late than never” can be applied in this case, it is 
fantastic that such a committee should be formed only now, 
after five years of war and four years of falling coal pro- 
duction. Its Chairman is Mr Charles C. Reid, formerly 
General Works Manager of the Fife Coal Company and now 
Production Director at the Ministry of Fuel. He represents 
the only “independent” element in the committee, which 
consists otherwise of colliery managing directors and man- 
agers. It is surprising that there should be no representative 
of the highly efficient Noftinghamshire collieries, such as 
the Bolsover Company, and it is a great pity that no outside 
mining experts should have been appointed. The exclusion 


* The members of the committee are: Mr H. J. Crofts, joint 
managing director Chatterley-Whitfield Collieries, Ltd., Stafford- 
shire (annual output 1,250,000 tons) ; Mr Douglas Hann, direc- 
tor, Powell Duffryn, Ltd. (12.5 million tons)"; Mr John Huntez, 
managing director, Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries (44-5 
million tons); Mr A. Kirkup, director, Lambton, Helton pi 
Joicey Collieries, Ltd., Newcastle (5 million tons); Mr J. A. 
Nimmo, general manager, Workington branch United Steel 
Companies, Limited (2}-3 million tons); and Mr H. Watson- 
Smith, managing director, Hardwick Colliery Company, Limited 
(1 million tons). The secretary of the committee is Mr R. 
Crawford. 





of any representatives of the miners from the committee is 
presumably to be explained by the desire to keep technical 
questions separate from politics. But in practice it looks 
as if the owners have been invited to say whether they are 
efficient. 


Idle Markets 


The volume of business in the stock market continues 
to decline, and there are, at last, some signs of a falling off 
of enquiry. While it is extremely difficult to disentangle the 
effects of the numerous factors influencing business, the 
falling off seems to have coincided with a decline in the 
belief that the war in Europe will be over in a matter of 
weeks rather than months. It also follows a considerable 
adjustment of values between the various groups of equity 
shares. It cannot be said, however, that this adjustment 
appears to follow any logical classification of equities accord- 
ing to their post-war prospects. It seems rather to have 
taken the form of tending to eliminate the rise of the few 
weeks before the setback started, which suggests that most 
of the selling comes from those who bought for capital 
appreciation. According to the figures of The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index and The Financial News, of which par- 
ticulars are shown on page 491, the general level of 
British industrial equities now stands between end-May and 
end-June for the former, and very early in June for the 
latter. The difference in date is what would be expected 
from the fact that the smaller index consists of market 
leaders which tends to move before the general run of 
shares. As the difficulties of the transition to peace become 
more apparent the view that the end of the war will see-a 
fall in equity values is gaining more adherents. There is 
also a resurgence of the view that it is the shares in con- 
sumption goods industries which will benefit most during 
the post-war years, and that there may very well be oppor- 
tunities before long to switch from low-yielding con- 
sumers’ goods shares into high-yielding shares of concerns 
producing capital goods. Further, it is being argued 
that in the immediate post-war period the latter will have 
much greater problems of conversion than the former. That 
may be true, but it is important to bear in mind that it is 
the specificity of the plant, not of the final product, which is 
the determining factor. As to the larger argument, it seems 
that, in the transition period at least, there will be no lack of 
people who want capital goods. Whether the actual demand 
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for these or for consumption goods will be greater will de- 
pend in no small degree upon Government policy at home 
and abroad. Clearly, one of the greatest demands of all will 
be for durable consumption goods, ranging from houses to 
motor cars and household equipment. But in those countries 
where devastation has been great, or where the desire to 
increase industrialisation is strong, or where the need for 
modernisation of existing equipment is strongly felt, some 
sacrifice of current consumer needs will be made to obtain 
the necessary physical capital for full reconstruction. 


* * x 


Meeting the External Debt 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech on 
Wednesday, made some remarks on Britain’s external debt 
which gain in significance from the recent discussions with 
Empire representatives. He pointed out that though this 
country would emerge from the war with heavy overseas 
obligations it would also command high credit throughout 
the world. This credit, he suggested, was based on the 
character of the people, their courage, their determination 
and skill and above all, their productive efficiency. With 
these attributes, Britain’s financial indebtedness could be 
translated into physical terms of production. 

I tell you (said Sir John Anderson), and I speak under a 
sense of responsibility, that I believe we can see our way 
through. We can meet our obligations in a realistic way, that 
is by producing the goods that other countries will want. 
The process will take time but it depends, in the main, not 
upon skilful financial adjustments, but upon the willingness of 
our own people to recognise that, as they fought their way 
to freedom, so they can work their way to security and pro- 
gressive improvement in all their material conditions. It 
depends also upon the recognition by our creditors that they 
have a common interest with us and must collaborate. They 
must be reasonable and not seek to treat war debts on the 
footing of ordinary commercial obligations. Practically the 
whole of our external obligations incurred during the war 
are to our allies and associates in the war. We have incurred 
a debt to them—but have they not also incurred some kind 
of debt to us which they too can pay by their confidence in 
us, which has stood a much sterner test, and by their practical 
cooperation with us? 


* * * 


Repair of Bomb Damage 


_« Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, who was appointed three 
weeks ago to deal with repairs to London houses damaged 
by flying bombs, made the first major move in his cam- 
paign last Tuesday. On that day, an Order (S.R. & O., 1944, 
No. 1112) came into force, reducing the limit of expenditure 
up to which building work—war damage or not—in the 
London Civil Defence Region may be carried out without 
licence, from {£100 to £10. Applications to spend more 
than £100 will still be dealt with by the Ministry of Works ; 
local authorities will authorise expenditure between {£10 
and £100, but work other than war damage work will not 
be permitted unless it is essential from, for example, a 
sanitary or structural point of view. The Order will have 
the effect of freeing a substantial number of building 
workers for the repair of bomb damage. It is hoped to draw 
as many London builders as possible into the pool of those 
with local authority or Ministry of Works contracts. Small 
builders will be organised into working parties. All will be 
paid on the War Damage Commission’s scale of rates for 
war damage repairs undertaken for private customers— 
that is, the local authority rates have been raised ; this 
change is retrospective to June 15th, the day when the 
flying bomb attacks began. A properly balanced labour 
force of some 100,000 men is required for some months. 
It is not yet known how far the new measures will fill the 
gap, and Sir Malcolm estimates that he “ may want another 
20,000 to 30,000 men.” The major obstacle to employing 
firms from other parts of the country is said to be the lack 
of distribution. It is already contemplated to take the census 
urgency of the problem, this difficulty is surely one that 
can be surmounted. Winter is about to begin, and hundreds 
of thousands of Londoners are living in discomfort. 


* x x 


Census of Production 


It is good news io know that the Board of Trade has 
begun to clear the ground for Britain’s first census of 
distribution by soliciting the views of trade associations. 
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There is a widespread belief that efficiency ends with 
manufacture and inefficiency begins with distribution. As a 
generalisation, this statement is obviously untrue. Inefficiency 
and high costs are not confined to distribution. But what is 
true is that there are very few facts about the costs of 
distribution and yardsticks by which the public can measure 
its efficiency. The formation of an Institute for Scientific 
Distribution this week is to be welcomed if, as appears to 
be the intention, it will concern itself with the objective 
and continuous study of the problems of distribution. Fact- 
finding inquiries will be greatly assisted by a regular census 
of distribution. It is already contemplated to take the census 
of production each year after the war ; formerly it was taken 
every five years. There is a strong case for taking a 
census of distribution at frequent intervals, perhaps every 
two years. Similarly, the interval between population 
censuses has been far too long in the past ; it might well be 
reduced from ten to five years. But if the number of such 
statistical investigations is to be increased and if they are to 
be carried out at short intervals, the existing facilities at 
the disposal of the Government will have to be overhauled. 
It might be an advantage, for example, to follow American 
practice by creating an organisation analogous to the Bureau 
of the Census, that is by making a single organisation 
responsible for all censuses. The creation of a strong and 
permanent organisation would not merely simplify the pro- 
cedure, but it should make for speed in the assembly and 
publication of statistics. 


x * x 


‘¢Can Pac’’ Wages Award 


After what seems considerable delay, a message from 
Montreal discloses the fact that the wages award of July 
last is estimated to cost the Canadian Pacific some $15 
million. Total working expenses for 1943 were some $248 
million. The award is retrospective to mid-September, 
1943, but it cannot be assumed that its incidence is equal 
over the whole period. The whole of the cost, from its 
inception to the end of August, has been charged against 
the gross receipts of that month giving a net loss for that 
period of $3,409,454 against a surplus on the same month 
of 1943 of $3,843,887. It is impossible from these figures 
to determine the amount still remaining to be charged 
against the last four months of the current year. It is, 
however, presumably substantial and it will be rather sur- 
prising if most of those months do not show a decline on 
the net figures of 1943. Up to the end of August, the com- 
fortable surplus of earlier months has been converted into 
a deficit of $2,203,000. It seems a great pity that the amount 
of additional costs included in the August deduction is not 
disclosed, but even if it were it would still be difficult to 
assess the outlook for the holders of the equity. The net in- 
come from anciliary services and the cost of various charges 
varies greatly from year to yedr and is sufficiently large to 
affect very markedly the net profit of the whole under- 
taking. What is clear is that a very material increase in 
costs has been sanctioned. It may be possible to carry this 
higher cost with existing charges and traffic at a wartime 
level. Whether this will be possible after the war is a mat- 
ter which justifies some doubts in the minds of the holders 
of the ordinary shares. The price of these, which has stood 
as high as 18 last year fell about 4 point to 144 on the 
announcement. The 2 per cent dividend paid in respect of 
1943, costing $6,700,000, was covered by earnings of 
$37,940,000. 


* * * 


Oil and Dollars 


“The Anglo-American oil conference held in Washington 
last August provided one important bone of contention. It 
concerned the “exchange” reservations with which the 
British delegates desired to hedge the fundamental provision 
of the agreement that international traffic in oil should be free 
from discrimination and unhampered by restrictions imposed 
by either Government or its nationals inconsistent with the 
purposes of the agreement. The British delegation objected 
that strict adhesion to this principle might place an undue 
strain on British dollar resources in the difficult years of 
the immediate post-war era. The Americans resisted the 
introduction into the agreement of any clause tolerating dis- 
criminatory practices. This issue occupied the greater part 
of the conference, and at one time went very near to wreck- 
ing it. In the end a compromise was found and inserted as 
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an appendix to the agreement. The text of this reservation 
is as follows: 


It was agreed by both delegations that the terms of the 
agreement provide for due consideration by the Commission 
of the foreign exchange position of each country. 

The United Kingdom delegation stated that during the 
post-war transitional period referred to in the draft agree- 
ment for the International Monetary Fund, the United King- 
dom might be obliged to take into account the exchange which 
it would lose or gain by the purchase or sale of petroleum 
in deciding the sources from which the petroleum it required 
should be drawn ; that this situation would continue until 
sterling became freely convertible, and all restrictions on pay- 
ments and transfers for current international transactions have 
been removed. 

The United States delegation took note of this statement. 
They pointed out, however, that if the United Kingdom 
Government were to take unilateral action in this sense, the 
effect would be inconsistent with certain purposes of the 
agreement, 

It was agreed, therefore, that before any such action was 
taken the matter should be placed before the International 
Petroleum Commission, which, after due regard to the 
principles of the agreement, should seek a solution acceptable 
to the two Governments ; failing agreement on such a solu- 
tion the Commission should consider the desirability of re- 
commending to the two Governments a suspension of the 
agreement in whole or in part. It was agreed that should the 
Commission be unable to make any recommendation accept- 
able to the two Governments, the Government presenting 
the problem to the Commission would exercise its right to 
give notice to terminate the agreement .. . term of notice 


(for this purpose) should be shortened from six months to 
three months. 


It will be noted that the Americans do not accept the re- . 


servation ; they merely take note of it, and provide machinery 
for considering the application to depart from the basic 
purposes of the agreement. From the British point of view 
it is important to have tabled the reservation, and to have it 
incorporated as a footnote to the agreement. It is also signifi- 
cant that the International Monetary Fund draft should 
have been invoked as a plea for this reservation. The inci- 
dent provides the first practical test of the application of its 
“transitional period” clauses, and the first indication of 
American reaction to such invocation of the monetary 
agreement. 


* * *x 


US Mexican Oil Settlemeut 


The reported ratification by the Mexican Senate of 
the settlement reached a year ago between the American 
and Mexican authorities over Mexico’s expropriation of 
the assets of American companies in 1938 closes another 
chapter of an altogether disconcerting story. The Mexican 
Government not only expropriated American and British 
oil companies, but it has also consistently refused to pay 
adequate compensation. The American oil companies had 
valued their properties at between $400 and $500 million ; 
the settlement provides for a compensation of $24 million, 
together with interest at the rate of three per cent from 
the date of expropriation. The settlement, obviously, is a 
political one ; for reasons of its own the American State 
Department not merely condoned the high-handed action 
of the Mexican Government but also accepted a mere 
token payment as compensation. Not unnaturally, the 
Royal-Dutch-Shell group refused to settle on a similar 
basis, and the Foreign Office has been faced with the 
unfortunate precedent established by the American State 
Department. In spite of the difficulties of enforcing 
restitution, or, at least, adequate compensation, there is 
no reason why the British Government should set its 
seal to a similar settlement. 


* * x 


Bulk Purchase 


The Government has decided on purchasing in bulk, 
and for some years ahead, large quantities of foodstuffs. 
Details of the latest agreement—that between the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and Australia—were dis- 
closed by the Minister of Food, Colonel Llewellin, in the 
House of Commons on September 27th. The United 
Kingdom will buy the whole of Australia’s exportable beef, 
mutton, lamb, butter and cheese for the next four years 3; 
it will also buy, until 1946, the whole of its surplus of eggs 
and pig meat. Final details about prices remain to be settled, 
but they are to be subject to review at the end of two years 
“on the grounds of substantial changes in conditions.” As 
Colonel Llewellin pointed out, these arrangements are being 


$0 / 
made as part of the Government’s policy of “ safeguarding 
food supplies for the United Kingdom during the next few 
years.” They do not mean that the Government intends to 
adopt the method of bulk purchase as a permanent policy 
or to apply it to all imports of foodstuffs and raw materials 
after the war. In wartime, the method of bulk purchase has 
a number of advantages. It is a means of making sure of 
supplies by guaranteeing a market to producers ; it prevents 
an undue rise in prices in a period of scarcity ; and it offers 
certain administrative advantages at a time when raw 
materials and foods have to be rationed to manufacturers 
and consumers. In peace, price must be the overriding 
consideration in the determination of policy—and the 
method of bulk purchase does not necessarily ensure lower 
prices than a free market. This does not mean that there 
be no room for bulk purchases after the war ; equally there is 
no case for their universal adoption. They should be 


regarded as an alternative in the aim of securing imports at 
the lowest cost. 


Wheat Supplies 


The Ministry of Food has ordered a_ reduction 
in the rate of extraction of national flour from 85 to 
823 per cent. The rate of extraction was _ raised 
over two years ago as a means of saving shipping 
space. In the meantime the United Kingdom has 
harvested two very good wheat crops, but between 
one-third and one-quarter of its wheat requirements 
have still to be imported, and the reduction in the 
flour extraction rate means more wheat imports. In terms 
of shipping space, however, these increased import require- 
ments will not be heavy and they will not materially 
affect the international wheat supply position. Although 
the consumption of wheat in the 1943-44 season, due to 
the abnormal wheat demand for the production of indus- 
trial alcohol and for feeding purposes in the United States, 
has been exceedingly heavy, the combined carry-overs of 
the four main overseas wheat surplus countries (United 
States, Canada, Australia and Argentina) into this season, 
according to the US Department of Agriculture, amounted 
to 1,170 million bushels, compared with just over 625 million 
bushels at the outbreak of the European war in 1939. The 
latter figure, moreover, was high compared with normal 
standards and just before the war exercised a strong 
pressure on international wheat prices. 

*x 


The large carry-over into this season, however, is not 
the only encouraging factor in the present international 
wheat position. Despite current reports of drought damage 
in the main wheat-producing areas of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, this year’s world wheat crop promises to be a 
large one. The combined United States and Canadian 
crops, according to the latest official estimates, may reach 
the record total of 1,563 million bushels, an increase of 
433 million bushels on the year. In most other parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere the 1944 crop has also been 
large. Even from France, Italy and the Balkans, satisfac- 
tory crop conditions have been reported. On the demand 
side the United States War Food Administration has 
greatly reduced wheat allocations for industrial and feeding 
purposes and the country’s combined allocations for all 
purposes (including lend-lease and relief shipments) this 
season has been limited to 1,114 million bushels, a quantity 
which is fully covered by this year’s United States crop. 
It is true the next twelve months will witness the re- 
integration of Europe into the world market and UNRRA 
has tentatively estimated that some 3 million metric tons 
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(just over 110 million bushels) of wheat will be needed 
for the European relief work of the first six months after 
the termination of hostilities. Nevertheless, unless the 
southern hemisphere crops, due to be harvested towards 
the end of 1944, turn out to be very poor, withdrawals 
from stocks during the next nine months should not be 
large. Moreover, the majerity of the large overseas wheat- 
producing areas are planning to increase their wheat area 
for the 1945 crop ; in the absence of a weather catastrophe 
both the short and long-term prospects for the wene's 

wheat supplies appear encouraging. 


* * * 


Deflation in Belgium 


The Belgian Government will this week-end launch a 
drastic currency reform, the details of which have been 
worked out by the Government during the years of exile 
in Britain. The main objectives of the plan are to contract 
the volume of currency and credit from the inflated levels 
reached under German occupation, to preserve the pur- 
chasing power and, therefore, the exchange value of the 
currency, and to trace and tax illegal profits made by col- 
laboration or black market activities during the occupation. 
Details of the plan must naturally be withheld until it 
comes into operation, but reports from Brussels suggest 
that a new currency, which has been printed in England, 
will be exchanged for the present notes on a franc for franc 
basis, but only up to a certain figure. Anyone who tries to 
change more than this into new francs will only obtain a 
proportion of what he tenders. Exceptions will be made for 
employers needing large sums for wage payments and for 
other institutions which normally have to maintain large 
cash reserves. The same will apply to bank balances, the 
credits over a certain maximum figure being available only 


for investment in long term Government securities. The © 


combined circulation of currency and credit in Belgium at 
the time of the German invasion was about 51 milliard 
francs. The total has now risen to about 185 milliard francs, 
and it is the intention to bring this figure well below the 
present level. The effect of this drastic deflation should be 
to bring down the cost of living to a level approximately 
in keeping with the rate of exchange of 1763 to the pound 
given to the currency and with the structure of wage and 
salary rates that still prevails in Belgium. The fact that so 
ambitious and drastic a currency reform is being put into 
operation within one month of the liberation of the capital 
is a hopeful commentary on the effectiveness with which 
the Belgian Government has secured its hold on_ the 
‘machine of administration in Belgium and on the political 
stability of the country. Similar plans had been prepared 
for France, but there is no indication of their being put 
into operation because tampering with the currency and 
bank balances might turn the peasants and small bourgeoisie 
against a Government which already has its hands full 
dealing with the political forces to the Left of these at 
present docile and quiescent sectors. 


* * * 


More Credits for Holland 


The Dutch Government is losing no time in its pre- 
parations to mobilise external resources for financing relief 
and reconstruction work. Following the arrangements of 
a credit of $100 million with a syndicate of American 
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banks, it has this week signed agreements for raising 
credits in Switzerland and Sweden. The amounts and 
terms of the transactions have not yet been published, 
but it is known that the credit in Switzerland has been 
arranged with a group of Swiss banks but that in Sweden 
has been negotiated with the Swedish Government. A 
stipulation of both agreements is that the proceeds must 
be expended by Holland in the lending countries. The 
Dutch authorities have already planned their programme 
of purchases in both markets. From Switzerland they will, 
in the main, buy machinery and electrical equipment. The 
purchases in Sweden will consist largely of timber, wood 
pulp, tools and agricultural machinery. 


* * * 


Fife County Conversion 


The process of dealing with next year’s municipal loan 
optional maturities is proceeding apace. Last week Don- 
caster and Newcastle-on-Tyne announced the repayment 
of £491,510 of stock on April 1, 1945, and of £858,940 on 
January Ist respectively without mention of any offer of 
conversion. At the beginning of this week the Fife County 
Council made a more interesting offer. In giving notice of 
repayment of £1,168,306 of 43 per cent stock 1945-55, the 
Council gives holders the option of applying, up to February 
I, 1945, for 3 per cent County Council Mortgages repay-~ 
able May 15, 1960. This is the first sign of reaction by the 
municipalities to the encouragement offered them to con- 
vert marketable securities into over-the-counter mortgages. 
The amount of stock involved on this occasion is compara- 
tively large, but the County Council has behind it the 
guarantee of the Treasury to provide any funds, in excess 
of the Council’s own resources, required to pay off holders 
who do not accept conversion. It will be interesting to test 
the size of the demand for such unmarketable securities and 
full disclosure of the terms of issue and the amounts sold 
ought to be made public. It is very difficult to see why 
anyone should accept an unmarketable security unless it 
carries a higher return than a marketable one. 


* * * 


More Industrial Conversions 


The advantages to those concerns which have been 
formed, or have raised new capital, sufficiently recently to 
benefit from the power to issue redeemable preference shares 
are becoming apparent. The past few days have brought 
offers to holders of such shares in two very different con- 
cerns ; Palestine Potash and Broadcast Relay Services. In 
the case of the former the conversion is supplemented by the 
redemption of notes and the issue of new capital to finance 
that operation. The scheme of Broadcast Relay Services is 
a straightforward offer to convert 54 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £1, on a share for share basis into 5s. 
ordinary, those accepting to receive 4s. 6d. in cash for each 
share converted. In both instances it is probably the desire 
of the management to get rid of fixed interest capital rather 
than to: borrow more cheaply, since the savings are not 
large. Full particulars of the Palestine Potash scheme will 
be issued early next month. In the case of Broadcast Relay, 
arrangements have been made for any new ordinary shares 
not taken in conversion to be covered at 16s. 6d., less a 
commission of 6d. a share. The issue price of 16s. 6d., plus 
the 4s. 6d. cash to be given to preference holders converting 
raises their receipt to 21s. per share of £1, which is the 
figure at which redemption is to be effected. The return on 
the ordinary shares at the price of issue is only some 2.12 
per cent, tax free, on the 7 per cent tax free dividend, 
whereas the preference shares carry 5} per cent. The opera- 
tion should result in material benefit to present holders of 
the equity, if the expected expansion in retained earnings 
materialises. In addition to raising the potential earnings 
on the ordinary, the operations place the companies in 2 
stronger position to raise money by prior charges should 
the outlook appear to warrant such a step when conditions 
are more settled. 


* * * 


Cordoba and Primitiya 


There has been some slight improvement in the 
market for Argentine securities owing to two recent 
announcements. In the first place, the Cordoba Central 
Trtst is sufficiently certain that ‘the promise of the 
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Argentine Government to pay off the underlying securities 
will be implemented to put forward a plan for the use of 
the funds. The original trust deed was drawn with a view 
to gradual liquidation, but it did provide that the first 
debentures might be redeemed at par out of any moneys 
received, but after a lapse of six months. It may be doubted 
whether a wholesale redemption was ever contemplated, 
but holders of this security are now asked to accept prompt 
repayment at 100} instead of waiting six months and 
receiving 100. If this is accepted they will be paid off on 
December 1st, while holders of the second debenture will 
receive 65 per cent on March Ist, 1945. As the first 
debenture carries only 3} per cent it is not likely to be 
considered a hardship that it should be repaid sooner 
than was expected. Other assets should suffice to pay the 
second debentures the further 18 per cent which the 
market price suggests is expected. The second develop- 
ment is an offer from ‘the Argentine Government to 
Primitiva Gas to pay as compensation about four and a half 
times the amount of their original offer. This development 
follows the news that the Federal Court has rejected the 
original figure as not representing a fair valuation of the 
properties to be acquired, It is understood that the case 
is in course of being taken to the Supreme Court. No 
statement has been made by the°company and it is im- 
probable that the revised offer will be considered any 
great contribution to an agreed settlement as it is still 
only a fraction of the full claim. 


* x 







Seamen’s Charter 


The officers and merchant seamen of twelve countries 
have adopted an International Seafarers’ Charter, with the 
object of regulating seamen’s wages, hours and conditions 
on an international level. The Charter, which will probably 
be presented to the Maritime Commission of the Inter- 
national Labour Office before the end of the year, repre- 
sents a bold attempt to apply the principles adopted at 
Philadelphia to one of the most important international 
industries. The Charter proposes the fixing of minimum 
wages at £18 a month for an able seaman, with related 
minima for other ratings, and, for officers, minimum rates 
of £22 tos. a month for third mate and fourth engineer, 
with appropriate rates for higher grades, rising to £40 Ios. 
for chief engineer and £45 for master. It suggests a 40-hour 
week for port work and a maximum 8-hour day for men 
on board, with 12 days annual leave with pay. In order to 
ensure continuity of employment, it proposes the creation 
of manpower pools in each country—on the lines of the 
wartime arrangements—which would keep registers of, men 
employed and men available for employment. While 
waiting to be signed on, a man would receive 80 per cent 
of his sea-going wages. Entry into the shipping. industry 
would be controlled ; no boy would be allowed to go to 
sea before the age of 16; and proper training and certifi- 


_cation would be required, not only for seamanship, navi- 


gation and engineering, but also for catering and steward- 
ship. The Charter lays stress on the need for improving 
the standard of crews’ quarters and on establishing a 
minimum safety code, with provision for inspection. It is 
perfectly true, as the Charter points out, that seamen work 
under entirely different conditions from factory workers ; 
they work for a variety of employers and spend their 
money in different -countries, and there is certainly more 
scope for standardisation of their conditions than for those 
of industrial workers. It is also true that in some countries 
—notably the United States and Scandinavia—conditions 
are far in advance of those elsewhere. But though the 
Charter makes it clear that the seamen’s aim is a minimum, 
and not an equalisation of standards, it is hardly practicable 
to apply the same yard-stick to Chinese and US seamen, 
with their widely differing standards of life, as far as wages 
are concerned. It is clearly desirable to establish minimum 
international requirements for conditions of work and living 
on board ship, as well as for safety provision, and to embody 
these in a new International Convention. 


* *« * 


Rand Wages Agreement 


A wages agreement was reached last week, in the South 
African goldmining industry, between the Chamber of Mines 
and the Mine Workers’ Union, who sepresent about a third of 
the industrv’s 45,000 European employees. An initial £25,000, 
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and an annual £100,000 for five years, is to be put aside out 
of profits to finance housing and other welfare schemes, to 
be mutually agreed. This will cost employers the equivalent 
of about 2s. 8d. extra in wages per week per worker, which 
is very much less than the 30 per cent increase in wages 
originally demanded by the Mine Workers’ Union. More- 
over, the extra cost will, in fact, be charged to profits and 
not to working costs. Attempts are now being made to reach 
similar settlements with the other mining unions. If all the 
industry’s workers accept similar terms, the charge on profits 
will represent a little over 2 per cent of the total amount 
paid in dividends in 1943. This would let the employers off 
lightly, but at the same time the workers should benefit 
considerably from the welfare schemes proposed. The 
arhounts made available for housing will enable workers 
to put down initial payments for the purchase of homes of 
their own, which is, no doubt, psychologically attractive. 
The agreement includes a wage truce for five years, during 
which time neither employers nor employees may attempt to 
change wage rates unless conditions alter “ very materially.” 
But, before the agreement has even become effective, its 
provisions have been rejected unanimously by a meeting 
of the shaft stewards of the Central Rand group. If this 
is the reception given now to proposals for a truce, what 
is likely to be the attitude of employees if the cost of living 
rises—or of employers if other mining costs increase? In 
the Heraclitan world of wage disputes, the agreement has 
done its best to give stability to the industry. But even 
temporary success is still in the balance. 





Catering Wages Commission 


The Catering Wages Commission have presented their 
annual report, in which the progress made during their first 
year is described. The extent of their work and the energy 
they applied to it can be judged from the fact that they met 
no less than 47 times during the year. It is estimated that 
the catering industry is now the sixth largest industry in 
the country, but the lack of precise statistical information 
has been a serious handicap. The Commission, however, 
are taking steps, with the assistance of the Ministries of 
Labour and Food, to remedy this during the coming year. 
Methods of regulating wages and conditions of employment 
have been studied, and wages boards for industrial and staff 
canteens, and for teashops and unlicensed restaurants have 
already been recommended. The grouping of the diverse 
sections of the industry for wages board purposes is a ques- 
tion on which views diverged, both in the trade and in the 
Commission, who are at present in favour of the establish- 
ment of a small number of boards. For two sections of the 
trade—the catering activities of the Crown and theatres— 
the Commission have reported that appropriate machinery 
already exists. Subjects on which the Commission hope 
shortly to report include the postwar rehabilitation of the 
catering industry, postwar equipment requirements, the de- 
velopment of tourist traffic insofar as the industry is affected, 
facilities for workers’ holidays, and the training of workers 
for the industry. It is interesting to note, in the light of 
the battle which accompanied the passing of the Catering 
Wages Act, that the organisations which opposed it so 
strongly have sensibly decided to co-operate with the Com- 
mission. 


Plan for a Town 


Although all local authorities are concerned about post- 
war development in their areas in housing, education, and 
so on, few of them appear to be going beyond their social 
functions. For this reason, the report The Development of 
Barrow-in-Furness, prepared by Councillor G. D. Hast- 
well, the Socialist mayor and Sir Jonah Walker-Smith, the 
Conservative MP for Barrow-in-Furness, presents a novel 
view of the functions of local authorities. Their premise is 
that. the industrial conditions prevailing in the borough are 
“valuable and essential parts” of their “very existence.” 
Without a healthy industry, with its concommitant of 
sufficient employment, it is realised that the civic activities 
of the town could not flourish. The report is practical 
in outlook, and will form a useful basis for the delibera- 
tions of a new standing committee of the Council, to be 
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called the Development Committee, which Councillor 
Hastwell and Sir Jonah propose should be established. A 
long view is taken, and Barrow is expected to be the centre 
for a population of 200,000 in 50 years’ time—the borough’s 
present size is about 70,000. The authors of the report take 
an optimistic view of Barrow’s future. The town depends 
for the major part of its employment on the shipbuilding 
firm of Messrs Vickers, who believe that their post-war 
prospects are good. In 1943, the average number they em- 
ployed was 19,300, and the payroll amounted to 
£5,577,000. The revival and development of mining activi- 
ties, the extension of the paper-making and flour-milling 
industries, the extension of other existing industries and the 
attraction of new ones, and the possibilities of an airport are 
among the propositions discussed. It is unusual these days 
to find in any post-war report a sentence such as the follow- 
ing :— 


. . we have refrained from any suggestion of State inter- 
vention and Government financial assistance. 


The proposals are based on principles of self-determination, 
sound economy and long-term and progressive policy pur- 
sued with courage and confidence. There are, of course, 
limits to the degree to which Barrow’s economic fortunes 
can be shaped by its local authorities or, indeed, by its 
inhabitants. But the independent outlook reflected by the 
proposals is most refreshing. 


* * * 


Odeon Theatres Expansion 


The principal changes in the accounts of Odeon 
Theatres for the year ended June 3oth last are mainly the 
result of the acquisition during that period of a further 27 
theatres and of the incorporation in the consolidated state- 
ment of the Entertainments and General Investment Cor- 
poration, excluded from the first consolidated statement of a 
year ago for technical reasons. The principal effects are 
rises of some £3,819,000 to some £15,822,000 in theatres 
and equipment and of £2,380,000 in loan capital to 
£10,117,000 odd, due to borrowing for part finance of the 
purchase. There is also an adjustment of payments to share- 
holders outside the group and a rise from £125,516 to 
£635,495 in excess of purchase price of theatre investments 
over par value. As Mr Arthur Rank points out in his state- 
ment, this excess is moderate compared with the valuation 
of investments in subsidiaries which now stand at £2,828,904. 
The new theatres only contributed to the income of the 
group for just over half the year, 727 theatre-weeks against 
a yearly figure of 1,404, but there is a rise in total revenue 
of the group from £2,163,687 to £2,815,558. Loan interest 
increased by some £105,000, and total taxation from 
£1,448,993 to £1,974,860, but the parent company was able 
slightly to increase its dividend and appropriations. The 
accounts are analysed in some detail on page 490. The rise of 
£9,346 in the parent’s profit before war damage is stated by 
Mr Rank to give, if anything, too favourable an impression 
of the gain to the proprietors out of a rise in attendances at 
the theatres of the group by 25 million to 180 million. Box 
office receipts rose from an undisclosed figure to some £16 
million, of which 39 per cent, against 38 per cent for 1942- 
43, was absorbed by entertainments tax, while total direct 








SSR AI ET I TD 
It cleans efficiently ALL types of q 


DENTURES 


The use of denture powder and brush for cleaning 
artificial teeth has proved completely satisfactory 
in practice, and should become a regular habit, 
especially after meals, in the interests of hygiene. 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER is as 
harmiess to the new ‘plastic’ bases as it is to 
metal and vulcanite, yet it effectively removes all 
food debris and stains. From all chemists—1/3. 


KOLYNOS 22" 


Aliso, where gum-shrinkage has affected the normal suction 
gnp, KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE makes false 


2/2 


iceth fit firmly—1/3 & 3/3. 
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taxation took 50 per cent. In these circumstances, it is not 


surprising to find Mr Rank urging a reduction in entertain- 


ment tax when the war is over. This may seem desirable in 
view of the fact that the rate of this tax has been trebled since 
pre-war days, but it is doubtful whether the authorities 
will, or should, give this tax a high priority in the list of 
reductions. The first items of tax relief, when that is pos- 
sible, must be such as to permit the replacement of those 
semi-essentials, the stocks of which have been almost ex- 


hausted during the war. 


Shorter Notes 


The President of the Board of Trade announced in the 
House of Comomns on September 19th that any disabled 


ex-Serviceman who was formerly a retailer is to be granted 


a licence to open a shop in any area or line of business. 
The only proviso is that, if he proposes to set up in an area 
in which he did not trade before, a licence will only be 
granted if it does not prejudice the interests of other closed 
retailers on the Board of Trade register. The rules for the 
granting of licences to disabled ex-Servicemen who were 
not retailers before the war are the same, except that the 
licensing committees will consider, with Ministry of Labour 
advice, whether retail trade affords good prospects for 
each individual applicant. The British Legion has been 
invited to nominate a representative to serve on each of the 
licensing committees. 


* 


The claim of the National Union of Agricultural Workers 
for a weekly minimum wage of £4 Ios. has been rejected 
by the Agricultural Wages Board. The minimum will 
remain at 65s. a week. 


*« 


On October 3rd Captain Waterhouse, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Board of Trade, infornieé the House of 
Commons that export statistics for 1943 and preceding 
years are to be published shortly; it is to be hoped that 
this will soon be followed by a resumption of the publica- 
tion of monthly export and import returns. 


* 


The decision of the Government to set up a body to deal 
with industrial design is a welcome one. Few details are 
yet available, but Sir Thomas Barlow, Director of Civilian 
Clothing, in announcing the Government’s intention last 
Monday, said that great importance was attached toit. The 
scope and powers of the new organisation will be wider 
than those of the present Council of Art in Industry, and 
it will endeavour to improve the design of articles in common 
use. It is probable that the proposals of the Federation of 
British Industries, which were discussed in these columns 
last week, will be closely followed. 


x * * 


Company Result 


Odeon Theatres. 


June 27 June 26 June 24 
1942 1943 1944 
. J £ £ £ 

Consolidated figures :— 
Profits after depreciation................ 1,534,775 2,163,687 2,815,930 
Deb. and loan interest .................. 116,193 353,408 458,485 
PE <chGhGskGaes be Nhes5s05656 ociecs aes 4,236 7,964 ; 
A.R.P. expenditure and war damage..... 60,464 55,450 10,263 
SR Chabot re Kccncnws ches sbehen a> 1,100,000 1,448,993 1,974,860 
Outside shareholders.................... ose 4,273 J 
I io os io sn Siccch in ars wares 93,789 93,789 93,789 
Ordinary shares :— 

hah a 160,093 213,250 254,133 

era ths Ore lena supe 43,750 71,025 94,699 

Es Sous cusanisa cabs sees aes 36-6 45-0 53-7 

| ee ee 10 15 20 
To writing off preliminary expenses....... 134,640 122,514 75,729 
cs che Ca cheirak bin eben’ mi es 75,000 
NE 0 ca6 pnkwncaeeSsu%n eens 78,595 104,804 100,525 


Net fixed assets..........00eecceceeeees 3,829,219tt 11,352,950t $14,686,312 


Net inter-company items*............... 2,838,256 381,967 177,863 
ee or re Dr. 501,510 Dr1,350,680 Dr.2,167,330 
ENR Soka kde sckacn ess ens 1,195,951 2,493,243 3,612,042 


* Including Trade investments. + 1942 figures are for parent company only. 
¢ After deducting reserves for amortisation of leases, depreciation, and equalisation 
of repairs of £260,054 in 1942, £649,922 in 1943, and £1,135,615 in 1944. 


The 5s, ordinary shares, standing at 37s, 6d ex, dividend, 
yield £2, 13s, 4d, per cent, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
the Decca Record Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., M.P. 
(the chairman) said that the balance from 
trading account amounted to £115,766. 
After deducting depreciation and _ other 
charges, the profit amounted to £101,349, 
an increase of £16,800 on the previous year. 
The directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 75 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, making a total dividend 





INVESTMENT 











for the year of 100 per cent., less tax. The 
increased dividend they were able to 
recommend was well within the earning 
capacity of the company after provision 
for E.P.T., without the exceptional profit 
brought in this year and, allowing for the 
fact that for the current year no further 
relief from income tax could be antici- 
pated. 


The business carried on previously by 
Decca Radio and Television, Limited, had 
been absorbed by the company during the 
vear. The directors were convinced that 
the merging of the radio with the record 
business would react favourably on both 
sections, 


He felt sure shareholders would regard 
the results disclosed as highly satisfactory. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 








4G) 
SIL 





The continuation of the war had inevitably 
resulted in a progressive increase in pro- 
duction difficulties. They believed, how- 
ever, they had now seen the worst in that 
connection. The demand for records had 
continued on a level far in excess of their 
Board of Trade quota, or their capacity to 
supply. For over 12 years they had been 
issuing the recordings of that great artist 
Bing Crosby, who had recently arrived in 
Europe. Immense though his sales had been 
to date, they were convinced that their post- 
war distribution of his records would eclipse 
anything they had seen in the past. 


They viewed with great confidence the 
prospects of their business as soon as exist- 
ing war-time restrictions were removed. 


The report was adopted. 


Capital Issues 






























































lowest, 154-0 (Jan. 3). 








New York 









































: 103-1 
Ren aA hasinse . . . 99-0 


Se 


103-7 
100 -7 








+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) August 30. : 





STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Datty AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON StTocKs 








! 1} 
_ 1944 | Average Transactions i 1944 Average Transactions 
Sept. 21... | 124-5 561,000 i Sept. 25... 125-8 793,000 
a 124-8 546,000 Nl ss eases 125-6 602,000 
23... 125-1 312,000* | Si eis 125°5 | 484,000 














1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 








ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





Price Indices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


Group and Number { ————>[——__ —_—__, —_— | —_——_ 
Oh SeOUETIES Sept. | July | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. 


| Average Yields 















Sept. 
28, 25, 29, 26, 28, 39, | 28, 
1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
24% Consols (1) ....... 140-4 | 141-1 | 141-3 | 140-4 | 3-18] 3-16 | 3-18 
Home Corpns (4)...... 141-9 | 141-5 | 142-2 | 141-8 | 3-28 5-28 | 3-29 
Debs. (All Classes) (42). .} 121-1 | 122-5 | 122-4 | 122-5 | 3:92 | 3°85 | 3-85 
Pref. (All Classes) (101).} 210-7 | 114-5 | 114-3 | 113-9 | 4:38 | 4-25 | 4-27 
Insurance Cos. (10)..... 107-3 | 123-0 | 119-5 | 111-0] 3-90] 3-48] 3-79 
ACRE IG) os s/0inss0s5:s 66-4] 67-8} 65°4] 62-6] 7:99] 8-17] 8-55 
Building Mats. (6) ..... 96-5 | 110-8 | 106-3 | 103-1} 3-07] 2-87] 2-956 
Electrical Mfg. (13) ....] 159-0 | 171-9 | 169-7 | 164-0} 3-98] 3-76] 3-90 
MR Ce ae ks 6k o5e scien 101-8 | 104-3 | 105-9 | 109-5 | 3:15] 3-71] 3-63 
Motors OS 49-9} 55-4] 53:9] 51-4] 3-85] 3-95] 4-13 
— Production (90) ...| 80-4] 86-6) 85-2) 83-9 4°52 | 4-45 4°53 
otal Distribution (28) ..| 72-4] 82-3] 80-8 | 79:0] 3°87) 3-75) 3-86 
pews (a8) Ete is 72-6 | 80-6! 79-7 we 3-88 | 562 | 3°75 
(All Classes) (158)....] 79-4 | 86-7| 85-4] 83 ~ 4-30 | 418 | 4-27 
ee a, ee vn sane ina a ie al ' 











* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138-4 (Feb. 23); 





Week ending Nominal Con- New 
Stock Exchange c London October 7, 1944 Capital versions Money 
f / ‘ 
‘6 * Trousra ?? . _— To Shareholders only ...............---. 266,597 - 279,926 aie 
Financial NEws ” INDICES iia... 150,000 a 337,500 
Total | Security Indices | Yield Particulars of Government issues appear on page 492. . 
Bargains Corres. Including Excluding 
1944 in S.E. Dav Yeart Conversions — Conversions 
List 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. £ £ 
shares* Int.7 Consols Shares od ce cog Seo ahig? ane MSC ened Sonia meee Ol era 1,166,453,360 1,148,791,910 
Pr NS Oe ice kn OmkseWeweaeeee te eda pees keeeess 1,351,969,788 —1,332,341,715 
> ! 
| | of, | of, Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Sept. 28... 4,165 5,246 109-7 134-6 3-16 3-83 Brit. Emp. Foreign 
> eas 4,251 5,516 109-7 134-6 3-16 3°83 Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
a 5,780 7,200 109-7 134-6 3°16 3°83 £ £ f £ £ f, 
” 4 oe = 5,897 109-7 134-7 3°16 3:83 1944... . 1,146,589,255 2,147,721 254,934 1,143,291,272 2,332,789 3,167,849 
” ee 520 6,226 109-6 134-6 3:16 3-83 1943....1,329,117,195 2,585,843 638,617 1,821,178,122 2,127,701 9.035.892 


* Conversions excluded + Includes Government issues to Sept. 27, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 23% AND EQUITY 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 


30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols 


(Logarithmic Scale) 

































FINANCE AND BANKING 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged bet 
September 28th and October 5th :— " vn 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
a use aT 2 parte Blt: 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
money, 1- s or ans, 1-1{%. Bank deposit rates, }%. Di td i 
at call, %; “at notice, 3%. = - i% ice 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between September 28th and October 5th (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-023-034; mail transfers 4-02}-03}. 
$ (4-86) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. 


(Continued on page 494) 


Canada 
Francs (25 -224) 





ase 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £81,551,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £149,674,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£7,234,165, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,616,394,000 against £1,588,235,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
| Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti . : 
Revenue mate, i? | i“ | a | Week 
1944-45) | Vays ' ended 
o to |ended Sept 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | 2 : 
i 0D, | 3D, | BD, 1944 
| 1945 | 1944 1943 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax. . . ./1300000} 359,470] 416,810] 27,320) 25,683 
SUPAOK.....2- 80,000; 12,364 10, 840| 939} 460 
Estate, etc., 
Duties....... 100,000} 48,511) 54,419) 2,454) 1,507 
SNS .......- 19,000} 8,340} 6,991) 1,520 23 
oe °° 13, 370 16, 181) 1,323) 705 


500,000} 998,353) 244,300] 13, 817) 14,965 


Other Inid. Rev. 1,000 228 130 





Total Inld. Rev./2000000] 670,636} 749,671) 47,393 42, 943. 





564,900} 266, 266,142! 284,208] 17,201) 12,280 
472,900} 234,600) 250,000) 27,100) 24,000 








Total Customs & 


Excise....... 1037800) 500,742) 534,208) 44,301) 36,280 
Motor Duties...} 27,000} 3,711) 3,909 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... — som kee sek oe 
WirelessLicences| 4,850) 1,690) 1,690) 430) 400 
Crown Lands... 800 470 470 20 20 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 7,350) 1,993) 2,410 ce 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000 1,908 





39, 641 43, 094 1, ma 





1218883)1335452 94,075) 81,551 





Total Ord. Rev.|/3101800) 








SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 53,450] 56,650| 3,350| 1,750 


Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


| Issues out of the 

















Esti- |— : 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April 12 | Week 
1944-45, 1 | 1 | Days | Week 
to to ended Sept 
Sept. | Sept. }| Sept. % r 
30, | 30, | 30, | 1944 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 
| | 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. oi 
Nat. Debt .. .| 420,000) 184,627| 214,339) 1,696) 1,721 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,000} 3,344 3,950 332 357 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,000} 3,538) 3,621 263) 266 
eee 436,000} 191,509) 221,909) 2,291) 2, 344 


Supply Services .5501399|2608773|2722702|180509|147330 
got a \5937399)|2800282 





2944612/182800) 149674 














Se_F-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} 53,450) 56,650) 3,350) 1,750 


Beka ss0s088 6049769] 2853732)3001262/186150 151424 











A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£363,590 to £2,513,118, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 

£66,660,178 to £21,195 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 3 
RN 5 hoes ss nip kone cleave ase 846 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 26 
872 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 

SRE NINERS 3. 5 <n 5h o is wan cewk ne eee 2,100 


{ 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 




















Treasury Bills .... 66,263 | 5% Conv. Loan 1944 175 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... ui, 500 24% Nat. Def. Bds. ; 
3% Def. Bonds... 4,709 Se 19,883 
24% Nat. War Bds. 3% Term. Annuities 1,480 
1952-54........ 32,760 | ‘‘ Other Debt ’’— 
5% one Bonds, External ....... 2,987 
Oe sSGseeus 450 
39, goede Bonds 
BDGS-T5 . 2 cvcces 23,620 
“ Other Debt ”"— 
Internal........ 1,429 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 79,935 
Treasury Deposits 
by Banks ...... 103,500 
Tax Reserve Certs. 37,965 
362,131 24, 525 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| 
Ways and 
Means Trea- 
Advances = sae 
Date “- oat- 
posits} ing 
Tap | Public 7 | 
4P | Depts. | Eng- 
land 
| | | 
1943 | | 
Sept Zo | 7 *8 | 259-5] ... | 1114-5] 4452-8 
july 1 35|36 0 437-8 | 29-5 | 1351-0] 5354-2 
» 8 11400 -0; Not available 
» 15 |1420-0 a . 
» 22 11430-0 
» 29 11430 -0] 2138 -9 | 483-9 | i 2] 1418-0 | 5472-0 
Aug. 5 {1430-0 Not available 
» 12 11430 -0 »” - 
» 19 |1430-0 i. 
» 26 |1430-0| 2199 -0 | 390-9 i |. 1478-5 | 5498-4 
Sept. 2 {1430 0; Not available 
” 9 1430 ‘0, ' ” ” 
» 16 11430-0) | 4 
» 23 11430-0 saa 
a 36/95 °3 449-8 | 21-0 | 1582-0} 5748-1 
| a 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate /Allotted 
Tender anateal of Allot- = 
ppli ment in. 
Offered oo Allotted Rate 
peer % 
1943 Ss d 
t 90-0 | 190-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-98 28 
1944 
June 30 | 110-0} 203-6; 110-0} 20 0-57 41 
july 7 | 110-0 | 197-4) 110-0} 20 0-89 45 
» 14 | 110-0} 199-7} 110-0} 20 0-54 41 
» 21 {| 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
» 28 | 110-0 | 214-2 | 110-0] 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 | 110-0} 217-1] 110-0} 20 0-11 30 
» 11 {| 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0} 20 0-51 36 
» 18 | 110-0 | 200-9} 110-0; 20 0-83 42 
» 25 | 110-0 | 202-9] 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5 | 110-0 | 20 2-45 30 
» 8 | 110-0 | 217-7] 110-0; 20 2-81 35 
» 15 | 110-0 | 220-4] 110-0} 20 2-47 31 
» 22 | 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0} 19 11-60 54¢ 
» 29 | 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 


On Sept. 29 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of following week were accepted as to about 25 
per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. £110 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered’on Oct. 6. For 
the week ending Oct. 7, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £120 
million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 











(£ — 
| , | ox 
3° ‘ ‘° 
Week NS.C | ae fo | War 
ended | -5- ence | Savings | Bonds 
et Bonds | Bonds | 1952-54 
a a Se 
July 25 7,691 2,450 10,143 9,727 
Aug. 1 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 
a 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 
» 15 5,801 1,670 2,368 10,841 
» 22 5,315 | + 1,404 2,272 4,689 
» 29 5,229 1,339 | 3,628 3,332 
Sept. 5 5,421 | 1,419 4,260 6,587 
» 12! 4,022 1,483 | 4,228 13,178 
» 19| 4,552 et 1,442 5,621 | 4,809 
2 4,713 1,444 4,214 | 4,094 
Oct. 3 coe 4,977 | 5,036 
Totals 
to ons »230,885* | 756,681* |1,755,054t§| 718,915¢§ 
* 253 weeks. t 196 weeks. t 57 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
Oct. 3rd amounted to a total value of £69, 536.555. 


Up to Sept. 30th ayy of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £180,570, has been repaid. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
j 


. 


A 


| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 4, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. . . .1158,701,335 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1188,326,531 
partment.... 41,540,383 | Other Secs.... 645,647 
Silver Coin . 12, 722 
Amt. of Fid. 
RS cada ue 1200,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
MD. 5 casas 241,718 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 196,912,764 
EGS o:easaip aio ,095,089 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 8,608,409] Discounts & 

-—— Advances... 7,486,418 

Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,244,617 

Bankers..... 177,816,964 — 

Other Accts... 58,257,175 21,731,035 

. —— } Notes... 41,540,383 
236,074,139 | Gold & Silver 

ee 2,146,455 

262,330,637 i 262,330,637 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








as (£3 millions) _ 
| 1945 | 1944 
ae wi 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
| 6 | 20 27 “ 


Issue Dept. : Cie: seit 
Notes in circulation. .... 991 -3l1150 -5}1154 -6)1158 -7 
Notes in banking depart- 


59-01 49-8) 45-7) 41:5 








NEE © 0:046o50< os0e5m 

Government debt and 
securities*........... 1049 -2)1199 +3 ae _ ‘3 
Other securities........ 0-8 0-7 ‘7 06 
Shiver Col... ...ses00% 0-0} 0-0 0 0} 30-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2} 0-2) 0:2) 0-2 
RMN obbo4 nae neu ae 168 -00 168. -00\168 -00\168 -00 

Deposits : 

CN Gea Ge tb oGes'useucod 7-8} 11-5) 9-8) 86 
OO SO 150 -2} 176-0} 221-5) 177-8 
Others. . +2) 55-8] 55-3) 58-3 
a eer 2) 243-3) 286 -6) 244-7 

Banking Dept. Secs. : } 
Government............ 152-2} 192-1) 229-2) 196-9 
Discounts, etc.......... 1:9) 2-8 4-3) 755 
6s ones s kwesten ce 16-2 14-8) 23-4) 14:2 
cb kde a x0 6% 170 +3} 209-7) 256-9} 218-6 
Banking depart. res. ..... | ? 6 51 ‘7 47 1 43-7 
‘** Proportion ’’........... 28 -4 a 2 8 6 17 8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 











' 

| Week | Aggregate 

| Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

| o. Sept. Oct. Sept. 

30, | 2, 30, 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1948 
es es 

Working days :-— | 6 | 232 231 
Birmingham..... 1,689 | 1,210 | 88,624 | 67,782 
Bradford........ 1. 996 2.059 | 74, 942 | 69,958 
SNE a 0:54 040 3's 664 750 | 25, 583 | 25,301 
RRR 695 | 609 | 22683 | 23,252 
BIABAB. «005000: 1,922 | 1,781 | 44,343 | 45,281 
Leicester........ 835 686 32,573 31,279 
Liverpool ....... 4,053 4,769 | 175,047 | 197, 930 
Manchester...... 4,070 3,620 | 377,550 129, 036 
Newcastle....... 2,091 1,710 | 60,389 | 66,638 
Nottingham ..... 409 103 | 17,875 | 15,657 
Sheffield ........ | 1,045 786 | 36,891 | 35, "969 
Southampton. . 146 177 5,151 6,200 
RR TOMES once 19, 615 18,260 | 961, 651 | 714,283 
Dubla*.......:. 6,530 | 6, 404 274,552 | 285,956 





~~ * Sept. 25, 1943, and Sept. 23, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London lion er market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
66 7 119 10 
67 15 121 12 
Market closed 
6 0° wi 0 
68 3 121 & 
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THE REVENUE 


I—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL, REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year ending March 31, 1945, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 
} ror | 
Quarter from July 1 to September 30, 1944, compared | Period from April 1 to September 30, 1944, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. | with the corresponding Period of the preceding Year. 
| Estimate for | 
| | the Year | 
Quarter ending|Quarter ending | 


1944-45 | Period ending | Period ending 





























| 
30 Sept., 30 Sept., Increase. | Decrease 30 Sept., 30 Sept., Increase. | Decrease. 
1943. 1944. | 1943. 1944. | 
\ \ { | 
anne % | | | oe | | | é 
RDINARY REVENUE. £ ‘ ‘ a £ | f i £ 
inland Revenue— ? . . . | . 4 
III a o:s6 6.013100 8n0benes v6.0 a 204,616,000 | 245,695,000 41,079,000 iad 1,300,000,000 | 359,470,000 | 416,810,000 57,340,000 Pe 
I aod Gh Ko :o nic 56S 6's. acne cai 4,342,000 4,084,000 cies 258,000 80,000,000 12,364,000 10,840,000 “se 1,524,000 
Estate, &c., Duties................ 24,029,000 26,449,000 2,420,000 ane 100,000,000 48,511,000 54,419,000 5,908,000 see 
MUNI 3 6.0 000 oo voce ntevecsccccne 5,130,000 4,689,000 pte 441,000 19,000,000 8,340,000 6,991,000 as 1,349,000 
National Defence Contribution ..... 8,204,000 9,701,000 1,497,000 ee 500,000,000 13,370,000 16,181,000 | 2,811,000 ada 
PEROOOS PROGIS TOK. 2.5 ccc ecscces 142,276,000 | 141,435,000 es 841,000 ee 228,353,000 | 244,300,000 15,947,000 aaa 
Other Inland: Revenue Duties ...... 108,000 50,000 ee 58,000 1,000,000 228,000 130,000 ae 98,000 
Total Inland Revenue ......... 388,705,000 | 432,103,000 44,996,000 1,598,000 | 2,000,000,000 | 670,636,000 | 749,671,000 82,006,000 2,971,000 
Customs and Excise— 
RIND ics 6.66 oss ce tnecacececcss 136,782,000 | 142,451,000 5,669,000 os 564,900,000 |} 266,142,000 | 284,208,000 18,066,000 
cio e oes. S aicame awww 123,600,000 | 127,300,000 3,700,000 aa 472,900,000 | 234,600,000 | 250,000,000 15,400,000 
Total Customs and Excise ..... 260,382,000 | 269,751,000 9,369,000 ae 1,037,809,000 | 500,742,000 | 534,208,000 33,466,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties.................. 1,873,000 1,830,000 sae 43,000 27,000,000 3,711,000 3,909,000 198,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) .............. is nas ie oe aes ioe eae wee | 
Wireless Licences ...............-.-5-- 860,000 840,000 Pie 20,000 4,850,000 1,690,000 1,690,000 ag 
Crown Lands........ Baie e arsieieisieig so is-e 230,000 200,000 ae 30,000 800,000 | ° 470,000 470,000 oes 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ........... 1,125,671 1,131,971 6,300 nae 7,350,000 1,992,578 2,409,803 417,225 | 
Miscellaneous Receipts ...............- 26,484,226 28,400,875 1,916,649 nee 24,000,000 39,641,242 43,094,063 3,452,821 
Total Ordinary Revenue....... 679,659,897 | 734,256,846 56,287,949 1,691,000 | 3,101,800,000 | 1,218,882,820 | 1,335,451,866 | 119,540,046 2,971,000 
a eee erent 
£54,596,949 | £116,569,046 
Net Increase. | Net Increase. 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. : | 
Post Office Revenue.................. 26,950,000 28,400,000 1,450,000 aig 112,370,000 53,450,000 56,650,000 3,200,000 
att radar notes op a gel Roark 706,609,897 | 762,656,846 57,737,949 1,691,000 | 3,214,170,000 | 1,272,332,820 |1,392,101,866 122,740,046 2,971,000 
: SS ie aise ace poiaaleacineneiianaees —_| ——> 
£56,046,949 £119,769,046 
| Net Increase. | | Net Increase. 





I1.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 
+ September 30, 1944, as compared with the preceding Year. 























pie wt | Estimate for | Period ending | Period ending Estimate for | Period ending | Period ending 
RECEIPTS the Year Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, ISSUES. the Year Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1944-45. 1943. | 1944. 1944-45. 1943. 1944. 
| £ £ £ f | f, | f 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
' 
; , Interest and Management of National | 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 3,101,800,000 | 1,218,882,820 | 1,335,451,866 WR ei credo Niciswueencee ns 420,000,000 | 184,626,770 | 214,338,619 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 9,000,000 3,344,337 3,950,204 
{ | Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... 7,000,000 3,538,062 3,620,566 
| . | hii ccciasienntenn 436,000,000 | 191,509,169 | 221,909,389 
} | Total Supply Services (excluding 
| | Self-Balancing)...........0.0+ 5,501,399,000 | 2,608,772,733 | 2,722,702,195 
{ | Total Ordinary Expenditure .. | 5,937,399,000 | 2,800,281,902 | 2,944,611,584 
| | | 
i | } 
4 | SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | 
, Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in | \ Post Office Expenditure corresponding 
ME Bc cmawink cm csweehcecncs | 112,370,000 53,450,000 56,650,000 RONNIE sce earch kare sseiarald aiecbnwr erie’ 112,370,000 53,450,000 56,650,000 
TRON 5. eis osc cceeea nies és:osie 1,272,332,820 |1,392,101, 866 Total Expenditure....................000. 2,853,731,902 | 3,001,261,584 
| 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade | Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge- 
eS ee | 126,723 133,009 Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade 
| Guarantees Act, 1939...........2....000005 126,723 133,008 
| 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— | 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | | 
.Under the Post Office and Telegraph | Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
(Money) Act, 1942 ................ 4,600,000 4,300,000 Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) | . 
(6) For other Issues (Net) ..................05- 1,575,705,620 | 1,604,451,372 OE NONE as 6 said enicionneke wes « be sone $640 0400 | 4,600,000 4,300,000 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* ........ | 12,609,000 11,579,000 | | 
{ 
| 
Bans | 
epayments, &c.— i 
.d In respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas | SiMe UNE cas cco dca Kee donee cetweeedens dae eens 6,836,266 7,234,168 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939................ 119,500 203,200 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... 1,210,000 875,000 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............ 89,913 94,344 


In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Armaments 











' 
MN IG 5-5-0016 4% Sis 414.605 %0.9,6'n winsereisine wins aces | 1,288,557 1,389,151 Credit) Agreement Act; 1958 .....0...6.ceseccees 45,920 | 
| Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 
. ieee ere bee CORES: FE, TON oo asin ccccwesvcncesakeuees 315,000 428,000 
F | | 2,866,872,133 | 3,014,251,942 Sept. 30, | a Be ee 
Balances in Exchequer on 1943. | 1944. | 1943. 1944. 2,866,865,811 | 3,014,231,758 
April 1— £ £ Balances in Exchequer— f | £ 
Bank of England ... 2,004,222 2,000,515 | Bank of England ... 2,024,029 1,970,072 
Bank of Ireland .... 871,336 492,419 Bank of Ireland .... 857,851 543,046 
{——__—_—_____|______ 2,875,558 2,492,934 |_—$ $$ |____- 2,881,880 2,515,118 
£| 2,869,747,691 | 3,016,744,876 | £| 2,869,747,691 | 3,016,744,876 





IS eteeiresoearceretarseeienensireaehelr daemon ieee eimai aaiitaasittanaantitesacaaininmacaemnaaian 


* In addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of Vote of Credit to meet the expenditure under the Act. 
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OVERSEAS BANK SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK BANK OF CANADA 
RETURNS Million £’s Million Can. $’s LO 
as a ee ae oe —— = a ’ = 7” er | oe ' , | 
ry Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. Aug. | Aug. | Auz 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE ap | Mae] foe | ae kak dk ake = 
Million $’s ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ASSETS | 1943 ; 1944 | 1944 | 1944 i 'rice 
saa atlases aebanaetnnnnamniimemnnane Gold coin and bullion... . . | 74-52) 93-14, 94-01) 94-45 +Reserve: Gold...... oe ph oe | ae Year 1 
eae & : ; : Bills discounted.......... | 12 -86| 20 04) 19 25; 19 70 Other..... 38-72) 35°78} 37-52) 48-74 = 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Invest. and other assets. ..| 89-75) 89-03! 96-69, 96-64 Sacurities ..........- 11143 -4 11412 -3511430 -45,1443 -29 Hiab iL 
RESOURCES 30, 14, 21, 28, | j | | ror | 
Gold certifs. on hand andj 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES { | | a3 
_. due from Treasury ..... 19,882) 18,246) 18,254) 18,170 Notes in circulation ...... 44-49) 53-93) 52-81) 52-19 Note circulation...... | 797-9 | 953-65) 954-06} 950-35 1124 
Total ONS. Shs seca nip 20,344; 18,981) 18,975) 18,914 Deposits : Government ...] 7-56; 3-03, 2-99) 4-37 Deposits : Dom. Govt.| 62-2 66°40! 65-711 53-33 10% 
Total cash reserves....... } 331 264 264| 264 Bankers’ ...... 117 -12)141 -35)141 -93 141-45 Chartered banks .....| 314-0 | 395-60] 404-66] 342-53 10248 | 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....} 9,168! 16,407] 16,540! 16,501 Others ........ 3-18] 5-74! 5-18! 4-60 | | 104% 
Total Joans and secs. ....} 9,193! 16,533 16,722) 16,598 Reserve ratio............ 143 294,145 5% 46 “40/146 -8°,, ee a Rg ST a gr a 1078 | 
Total resources .......... 31.548 37,711 38,022) 37,424 ' . | | + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Fo: m 974 } 
; | : - . Exchange Control Board against securities. 101} | 
LIABILITIES | | 02% | 
F.R, notes in cirn. ...... .| 15,243] 19,943} 20,001| 20,087 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY c 1154 
Excess mr. bank res. .....] 1,810; 1,000 900 900 RAL B K OF ARGENTINA 1024 | 
Mr. bank res. dep.......... 12'054) 13°526| 13,445|13,355 | __.___ Million Turkish pounds Gate BAD ? Wah | 
Govt. deposits ........... 682} 370|  699| 483 Million paper pesos 101} | 
Total deposits ........... 14,385] 15,661) 15,902) 15,465 Aug. | July | July | Aug. ee oe Se mee ME ae 
Total liabilities .......... 31,548] 37,711! 38,022) 37,424 7, 22, | 29, | 12, July | June | June | July 101g | 
Reserve ratio ............ 68 +7%|53 +3% 152 -9%|53 -2% ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 15, Ce ae Se 1013 | 
GON. ose ssecsccecsse ee 197-2) 275 -9| 276 -5| 275-9 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ws ot 
BANK AND TREASURY Clearing and other exch....| 70-7) 63-8) 65-5) 68-0 Geld wh ee. sx 50sases 1,074} 1,180} 1,187} 1,206 1034 | 
RESOURCES { Treasury bonds.........- 132-4) 128 “6 128 -6| 128-6 Other gold and for. exch...| 1,655) 2,331) 2,377} 2,380 106 | 
Monetary gold stock... . .. 22,175) 20,885} 20,885, 20,825 Commercial bills ......... 400 -3 °50 7 5715) ye Non. int. Govt. bonds ....| 109 98 98 97 8A | 
Treasury & bank currency.} 7,096) 4,112) 4,114) 7,114 Securities ..........se00- ‘ ‘ *3} 50°9 eae Ses oe 3 71719| 9 Pie 
a di I ccna cdsasand 256 -9| 200-0} 200-7| 246-5 | freasury bonds = a | 
‘Liasinities os LiABILITIES | 1034 
Money in circulation. ..... 18,818] 23,495) 23,558) 23,658 : _ LIABILITIES Notes in circulation....... 1,681] 2,029) 2,064| 2,089 1058 
Treasury cash and dep. ...} 2,956] 2,754| 3,089] 2,856 | Notes in circulation ...... 727 -9) 905 -4| 906 -6) 256 -8 Deposits: Government ...| 470} 628] 594) 6% lag | 
SINE 5 0005595006525 213-6] 236-9) 219-7) 205-3 ee 885] 1,290] 1,340; 1,268 
yor a Clearing and other exch...) 31-5) 25-2) 26-0; 28-9 Certs. of participation ....! 43| °236| 231) ‘is? 1084 
REICHSBANK . _ Reserve ratio.........+.- 64 0|84 -0%]84-220)85-1, 3 
100} | 
: Million reichsmarks ; AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | ~ = 8h | 
| / BANK—Million £A’s 54 | 
| Ang. | July fe Aug i CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND eat | 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Million £’s 6 
Gold and foreign currencies 77| 77 77 77 16, 7, 14, 21, as 974 
Bills and cheques ........ 34,570) 43,222) 43,974) 45,829 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 - 
Rentenbank notes........ 294; 571 585 577 Gold and English ster. .... 37-64; 50-54) 50-54) 50-54 Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sepi 
Advances etek ee bun sb 696 | 17) 38) 16 42 Other coin, bullion, etc... .} 10 -70| 17-14] 17-04) 16-86 25, 16, 19, 26, es 
Securities : for note cover .| 1) 1 1 1 Call money, London...... 45 -27)119 -26/121 -86)125 -51 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Pric 
Other assets............. | 1,231| 1,792) 1,965} 1,678 | Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|215 -52|231 -92|235 -04/239 -29 iGo uc re pes incu 2-65] 2-65] 2-65) 2-65 Year 
| } 8 Discounts and advances...! 22-34) 31-29) 31-48) 29-47 British Govt. secs......... 20 -25) 24-60) 24-60) 24-60 Jap. ! to 
LiaBILinies Sterling balances ......... 1-65, 1-62) 1-62 1-74 Bich | 
Notes in circulation ...... 29,029! 36,888) 37,145] 38,579 LIABILITIES . | 
Daily maturing liabilities. . 5,456| 6,813) 7,398) 7,480 Notes issued............. |145 -26)195 -49]195 -49/195 -74 LIABILITIES | 41 
Other liabilities .......... “ "7 1,010} 1,079 Deposits, etc............. ov ‘asi189 18/206 — “66 Notes in circulation. ..-....| 24-95} 29-37) 29 “i 29-51 143 
asd Se Bee Sk a Ih os 584 
9 | 
$168 | 
= 
22} 
Continued from page I ND 624 | 
17-30-40. French i Francs ae i p. 8-81-85. Sweden. T I USTRY AND TRADE = esi 
krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. rade Disputes.—The number of working days lost in August @ 7} | 
Pertegal. Escudos (110) 99 Se “20 F mail ¥ 99 = “30. Panama. through industrial disputes was 125,000, a rise of 61,000 on the B 24) 
-02-04; mail transfers 4 -02- . razil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- . i 
im 63-565. Gummy. 16008 pr apie). July figure. The number of people involved was 33,800, against 80 
20,900. In coal mining, 15,900 workers were involved in stoppages  44/, 
Fiaed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain during August, and an aggregate of 31,000 working days were 8H 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. lost. In the metal, engineering and shipbuilding industries J 38 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 28th 15,000 people lost 88,000 days fat 
and October 5th. ° ° - ss 24 
Film Industry Inquiry—The Minister of Labour has ap- § 3/6 
‘ Feet. Piastres (973) 978-§. Maia. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1844. pointed Sir Harold Morris, MBE, KC (chairman), Lord Terring- ae 
gian Congo. Francs 1764-§. China. National $3-3,. Iran. Ri. 128-150. ton, CBE, and Mr A. M. Wall, jp, to constitute the Court of 108 
Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which Enquiry which he has set up under the Industrial Courts Act, 63,9 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special I91I9, to enquire into the matters in dispute between the Film =f . 
account : 16-16 pesos. Artistes’ Association and the Film Producers’ Association with § 4; 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES particular reference to the existing arrangements for the employ- = 
Sep lngenrntreneaeerngionnengraemtnren emai enermepenceten ment of crowd and small part artistes. 7 8 
New York | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. War Damage Business Scheme.—All policies under the ff 62/6 
on oo 1 688 29 30 | 2 3 4 business scheme which are in force on September 30, 1944, %5/- 
— ——______ will be extended until December 31, 1944, without further § ., | 
Ottis ~ Sante | Comte | Canta | Cents. | Cente | Conte | Game payment of premium or further action on the part of the policy 154 
London....... 4024§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 40285 holders. For additional insurance under the business scheme ust | 
ny vetees Py . hy ’ = os as oy 44 = as well as for new insurance under the scheme, the rate of B*s;) | 
UrICHT....... _ * 5 ' 5 ’ ‘ . : eh 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-90* | 24-86* | 24-86% | 24-85 | 24-85° | 24-83° | 24-83¢ premium has been reduced to 1s. 8d. per cent for the three leh 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 months October 1st to December 31, 1944, with a minimum a 
Lisbon Meer eE 4:09 | 4:09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4-09 premium of 5s. 10 
Eouuen’’” Letas |asas | seas | ssas | esas lasas | ases Agricultural Loans.—Under the Agriculture (Miscellaneous § 10} 
re eee ee Provisions) Act, 1944, the Minister of Agriculture has been 234} 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. enabled to increase the funds of the Agricultural Mortgas 9; 
Corporation to allow of their making long-term loans on mott- 
, FINANCING EXPENDITURE gages of agricultural land and for improvements at 3} per = 
; ‘ per annum. The Corporation have in consequence announc 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to a reduction to this rate of the interest on all new loans. 
date (September 30th), and shows the respective shares of “The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items in the index during the week ended October 3rd. The com- 
shown as net are given after allowing for repayments and plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and 1¥ 
receipts : materials 185.5. 
(£ thousands) «‘* THE ECONOMIST *? INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
Total ordinary expenditure... 2,944,612 | Total ordinary revenue...... 1,335,452 (1927 = 100) 
New sinking funds.......... 7,234 | Loans raised :— ; ; a 
Loans repadd :—- 3% Def. Bonds (net) ..... 72,873 \ = { Sept 
3% Conversion Loan 1944. 313,198 3°. Savings Bonds 1960-70 199,302 | = | - oo a P 
5% Conversion Loan 1944. 3,800 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75 30,770 } 1937* 1939 1943 | 1944 1944 ; 
24% Nat. Def. Bds. 1944.. 19,883 23°% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 318,273 | : 
Other debt, external (net)... 8,326 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net)..... 142,956 ——_— 
Increase in balances ........ 20 Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 125,077 s A onl 
Other debt, internal (net).. 9,345 Cereals and Meat ‘ 66-9 | 110-2 | 106-0 | 1065 Bre anc 
9 sg Other Foods ......-.....+5 . 61-1 107-5 107-3 107-3 at. 
3% Term. Annuities (net).. 235,582 . stad 103-7 A. We 
Floating debt (net) :— Textiles ...............06. ‘ 54 92 +2 103-9 145.5 anadiar 
Treasury Bills ......... 546,639 Minerals Sah ih aii at oie hip 95-4 135-9 145-5 > 3 
Public Dept. Adv....... 55,350 Miscellaneous.............. . 717-6 127-0 128-9 12 se Do, 
Bank of Eng. Adv...... 21,000 ee ae rma nee * entral | 
Treasury Deposits ........ 192'500 Complete Index............ . 70-3 | 114-4 | 117-7 | 1179 Bevel: 
Miscell s receipts..... 11,960 ae re a ee eo 8 
: eee ee iat etiiiit . 90-8 | 157-4 | 162-0 | 162° 
£3,295,776 seed 





LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 














Prices, 
Year 1944 
|| Jan. lto Oct. 3 


il _High | Lo | 


55/6 


99/- 
45/3 


23/9 


35/9 


41/9 


34/- 


ag 


| 48/6 
set a 


{i 
\} 
ih 
{ 
' 


90/6 


| 


25/4 | 


33/- 
29/3 

| 48/3 

| 52/44 | 
34/3 
9/33 

| 23/7 
17/3 


20/6 | 
26/14 


28/104 22/3 


15/6 
41/3 


19/4} 


82/9 
47/- 


1112/6 


25/- 


38/9 
125/73 


| 12/103 
32/3 

| 16/3 
15/- 
40/44 

| 98/9 


20/9 
23/3 
33/9 
22/- 
17/3 


14/6 
T/104 

| 17/6 

| 27/14 
108/ 


90/11 76/10} 


40/3 
10/5% 


64/44 
70/- 


193 
34/4 
73 
"s 
10 
14 


7 
g0/- 
14/9 
62/- 
56/10} 
41/14 


55/7 
50/74 


3/2 | 
0/3 


8 
8 


1. Railroads. 
Atlantic Coast . 
Can. Pacific ... 


Gt. 





Nthn. Pf... 


N.Y. Central .. 
Pennsylvania . . 


Southern 


2. Utilities, etc. 


Last two 


Dividends 
I) (0) fc) u 


% 


*” 
3t 
38 


the (ies 
0 5} 10 


35 b 
10 ¢ 


Name of Security 


, Iron, Coal and Steel 
7 6|'Babcock & Wilcox {1.. 


1136 \Bolsover Colliery Ord. a 


+6§ 5 
15 b 


15 b 


\Brown (John) Ord. 10/-. 
\Cory (Wm.) £1 
\Dorman Long Ord. f1.. 

iGuest Keen &c. Ord. £ 1.| 
||Hadfields Ord. 10/- 


8c 
6b 


+43 b | Staveley Coal Ord. £1. 


124 ¢ 








32 @ 
12% c 
30 a 


8h 5 


15 6 
10 ¢ 
45 b 
2/6a 


Nil 


40 | 





Close Close 
Sept. Oct. 


26 
378 
10 
37% 
184 
29 


Amer. Tel. .... 1623 


Int. Telep. .... 
Pacific Light. . . 
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Au, Allowance is made for net interest accrued, 
31 aot Prices | | Price, { Price, | Yield, 
wis J trices, || vear i846 _| i- ce, | | 
: Vear 1943 | males te | Name of Security || Sept. | Oct. | a | 
l4a.5, | fia i Low | High [Low 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
i ro ; British Funds Lara er 
a3; | 78% | 798 | 78H | Consols 24%........--- 79 | 79 13 3 q 
960-35 ff 112s ul 1083 |\Consols 4% (after 1957).\' 1093 | 109% | 3 12 
"53-88 10 100% |\Conv. 2% 1943-45...... | 100 | 100g | 119 
342-53 ‘Conv. 24% 1944-49... » 102 1024 | 2 +! 
‘Conv. 3% 1948-53...... i| 103} 103} 2 0 | 
Fo. ‘Conv. 34% (after 1961).., 104 | 104 3 4t 
. \ \Funding 24% 1956-61...;, 963 96} 2 6 
'Funding 28% 1952-57...) 101 | 01 1213 6 | 
‘Funding 3% 1959-69....|| 100} | 100} 2 6 
|Funding 4% 1960-90. . “| 112hxd 112k | 3 0 |: 
TINA \Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . | 101} | 1013 2 0 
'War Bonds 23% 1945-47, 101% | 1018 2 Ot 
‘War Bonds 23% yo 1949-51) 1018 101% 2 0 
‘War Bonds 24° 1952-54 100: | 1003 | 2 6 
July Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65! 100 2 6 
31, |Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70); 992 3 3 
| | 1944 Victory Bonds 4%...... ; 1125 2 
37} 1,206 {War Loan 3% 1955- 59. .| ' 101 2 
IT} 2,380 {War Loan 3$%, (aft. 1952)! 104% 3 
8, 97 (Local Loans 3%........ 1 93$ 3 
19° 969 \Austria 3% <eeel] FOL 2 
| Dom. & “Col. a. | 
| 'Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 102 4 
54) 2,089 ‘New Zealand 5% 1946..'| 104 is & tu 
94, 694 Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 110 2 15 10 ||113/6 
40\ 1,268 ' Corporation Stocks || 34/- 
31; 67 1 Birmingham 5% 1946-56 || 4 
2 )83 -%, EMG Mi os scien 00 3 
oo} | $3 ‘Liverpool 30%, 1954-64. . BS 
saci | i Middlesex 3% 1957- 62. i 2 
| Foreign Governments. 
N Argentine 33% Bds. 1972! 14 
.ND Brazil 5% Funding 1914. 14 
oo 6% Lo 6 
mae | 90% }\Portuguese 3%.........; 3 
t. | Sept ot eae ce 5 
1», | 26, 
a re | oe | Price, | Yield, 
2 ae a se . 
60, 24) | ln. ! toOct.2)| Dividends || Name of Security | “sph | Ot | “= 
62) 174 Bf Hieh | Low (a) (6) (c) |} 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
| | % Railways | rs. di. 
37| 29-5] 47 34 Nil ||Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.|} 41 40 Nil 
to 143 | 10§ Nil c||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.!| 12 | 12} Nil 
ee 584 2 c\\San Paulo Ord. Stk. 483 484 14 
9 Nil ey Tt 7} 
enema c 2 c\\Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| $15 $144 | 3 
236; 2 @ ||Great Western Ord. Stk... 572 563 | 7 
23a 23 b |'G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.! } 215+ 1153 4 
26 2 @|\L.N.E.R. 4% ist Pref... 584 58 6 
2b 23 c ||L.M.S. Ord. Stock 30 8 
August 2 6| 2 a@||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 584 6 1 
“th 26 1} @ ||London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 68 4 " 
) on te lgc| 2 c/||Southern Def. Stock ....|| 244 8 3 
against 23 5 2} |\Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 74 6 2 
oppages || Banks and Discount 
' 10 b| %a/|Alexanders £2, {1 pd. ... 86/- 85/- 4 0 
ys were 345!  2a||Bank of Australasia £5 .. 4 0 
\dustries 6 a! 6 6||Bank of England Stock. . 36¢xd 316! 3 9 
Thc (g) ||Bank of Montreal $10...|) £42 3 Oh 
6 ¢ 6 c||Bank of NewS. Wales £20; 233 4 Oh! 
has ap- 4b Bank of New Zealand ‘al 347. 3 Oh 
Terring- 7 6| 7 @||Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 ...|| 75/6 313 0 
Court of 335; 3 a)|Barclays (D.C.&O.) ‘A’ é1) 2 0 j 
~our 236 24 . Chartered of India £5 . 114 2 0 
rts Act, 6b Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid.. | 62/- 3 9 
he Film 73 6 Tha Martins Bank {1 85/- 3 9 
a 8 b| 8 a/||Midland (1, fully paid. | 89/6 310 0 
on 5 b| 5a \Nat. Dis. £2}, fully ne 6 4 0 
employ- 746! Ta\|Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 3 9 
8$6| 8$a@|\Royal Bank of Scotland. 3 0 
5a 9 6||Stan.ofS. Africa £20, {5pd.| 4 3 
der the 646| 32a@|\Union Discount £1 i ae 
O, 1944, 96 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid. || 4 0 
further Insurance 
li 40 a; 50 b||Alliance £1, fully ~~ wa 3 3 
le poucy 4/6a) 6/-b ||Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 3 0 
scheme 15 a| 17§ 6 |\Commercial Union {1 . 92 93 | 3 9 
rate of 16 a| 16 5|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.|| 113/9 | 112/6 | 311 0 
he three || 10/-a@} 10/-6 ||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|} 29 3 9 
et | $20 56) ¢17}a||Pearl £1, fully pai 2 
hinimum 6/- 6/- 6 |'Phoenix £1, full Paid... 3 
|158-04c — \Prudential £1 ‘A’ : 2 
: a ||Roy xchange 3 3 
ellaneous 3/3a 8 £1, 12/6 eh st 
ras been ||_ Investment Trusts 
Mortgag? 4 a@||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock 14 6 
4a 7 6 \|\Investment Trst. Def. Stk.) 2474 4 8 
pn mort- | 3 @| 17 b/\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 228} 47 
per cent Breweries, &c. 
ynounc +5 a'|Bass Ratcliff Ord. i e 174/- 2 6 
6ta' 124 | Distillers Co. Ord. 102/6 312 
Ss. 11 a; 18 6||Guinness (Arthur) i £1 133/6 4 7 
» change ; . \Ind Coope &c. Ord. fl... 103/- 4 7 
n- \Mitchells Pe Butlers 98/6 ¥ 4 5 
The com- 14 6 liWatney Combe Def fi. ave’ | se7- | 4.15 
and raW § (a) Tnterim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly Givs (d) Yield to end 1960. 
(h) Allowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32%.  (j) Yield 2}% basis. 
CES 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Git | Gunes Sante Receipts ” hggeegete Genes Gross 
“OF z Pa. for Week Receipts 
1944 Ending : 
a ea 1944 + or — 
1065 7" and Pacific ....: 12. 240,000 | 22,631,000 }+ 5,074,000 
107 ‘3 DA. Gt t. Southern. . 12 178,000 | 33,022,000 |+ 3,479, 000 
1037 yesterm. ...... 12 166,000 | 12,522,000 |+ 2,444,000 
145°5 7 tan on --| 39 » 30|T$8, 745, 000 |+ 244, 000 |237,953,000 |+ 21, 934, 000 
128 °8 Jo. Gross..... a 8| Aug. 31 ¢$38431000| 1.1, 575, 000 |210,322,000 |+ 20,592, 000 
mon MO, §8BMee ...... » 31 jcDr$3410000|— 7,253,000 | 22,929,000 |— 6 048,000 
1179 Sept. 30} $3,068,600 * 606, 850 37,510,200 |+ 8,152,400 
= Pe 131s, _ 30 £54, 617 | 9, 590 | — 646,399 |— 20,068 


; ected in Argentine pesos. a : Months. 


+ 9 days. 
c Retrospective cost of wage increases charged against August. 


People’s Gas... 
Sth. Cal. Ed. .. 
W. Union Tel. . 


17% 
44} 
624 
25 

443 


3 
398 
10 

39} 
18} 
29% 
26 


163 
17} 
443 
64 
258 
46} 


12% ¢ 


Nil c 
Nilc | 


17} c| 


15 6b 
15 | 
17} ¢ | 


10 a 
Nil c 
45 a 
5/66 
Nil 

(e) Unconverted, 3§% basis. 
(k) Includes 24% tax free. 


||\Stewarts and Lloyds f1.. 
4 a! Swan, Hunter Ord. f1.. 


2$a 
4a 
\) Textiles 
'Bleachers Association £1. 
||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1. 
British Celanese Ord. 10/- 
5 6 |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1... 
se |\Courtaulds Ord. £1..... 
¢ ||Fine Cotton Spinners fl.| 
ohe || Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- . 
7% c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. a... 


4c 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Callenders Cable, &c. £1.} 
Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-.. 
General Electric Ord. £1.! 
a Gas and Electricity 
2ba 





Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 
North-East Electric {1.. 
Scottish Power Ord. £1.. 


Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... 
Birmingham S.A. {1.. 
Bristol Aeroplane lo/- . 
Ford Motors Ord. £1.. 
Hawker Siddeley 5/- 
Lucas (Joseph) 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce Ord. £1 . 

| Shipping 
Cunard Ord. £1 

Furness, Withy Ord. £1.. 
P. & O. Def. £1 

Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1 








Union Castle Ord. £1....! 


Tea and Rubber | 
Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. 
oo (Assam) Tea £1... 

mdon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 
Rubber Pltns. Trust £1. . 
United =a ee 


5 i 
Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 ..} 
Burmah Oil Ord. {1 .... 
Shell Transport Ord. {1.. 
Trinidad Leaseholds £1. 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-. . 
Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1 
Barker (John) Ord. £1... 


Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|| 


British Aluminium £1... 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 . 
British Oxygen Ord. {1 . 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . . | 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 . 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. A. 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- . 
Gaumont British 10/-...| 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1 
Imperial Chemical Ord. £1 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) 
International Nickel n.p. 
Lever & Unilever Ord. £1 
London Brick Ord. £1... 
Marks & S or ‘A’ 5]-. 
Murex {1 
Odeon eee 5/- . 
Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 
Tate and Lyle Ord. {1.. 
Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 
Tube Investments Ord. £1) 
Turner & Newall Ord. £1 
United Molasses Ord. 6/8 
a ||Woolworth Ord. 5/-.... 
Mines 
AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-| 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..| 
De Beers (Def.) £2$ 
Randfontein Ord. £1.... 
Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.. 
Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- .... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. .. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/-.. 


58a 


$ Fla 


Close Close 
3. Commercial Sept. Oct. 
and Industrial. 26 
Am. Smelting... 383 
Am. Viscose... 45 
Anaconda..... 26% 
Beth. Steel .... 61% 
Briggs Mfg..... 39% 
Celanese of A... 354 
Chaysier...:... 91 
Distillers-Seag.. 32} 
Eastman Kdk.. 167 
Gen. Electric .. 37 
Gen. Motors... 62} 
Inland Steel... 82 
Int. Harvest... 793 
Int. Nickel .... 29% 


Patons & Baldwins {1...|| 


County of London £1... 


Motor and Aircraft || 


iH 
| 


| Price, | 


th 


|| 30/3 


\Thomas (Richard) Ord. 6/ 8 | 
|United Steel Ord. £1... .|! 
||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... i 





| 





(f) Yield 1-67% basis. _ 
(m) Yield basis 80% 


Sept. | 
26, | 
1944 

49/6 

53/- 

27/6 

95/— 

| a) 

37/9 


i) 52/6 

\| 54/— 

| 40/9 

12/104 

24/9 | 

18/6 | 
| 


12/6 
23/6 
27/9 
48/6 
55/6 
24/6 
4/24 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


37/6 
77/10} 


105/- 
32/- 
92/9 


45/~ 
23/6 
35/— 
41/- 


30/- 
| 24/8 


81/3 
iS 
103/9 


21/- | 
24/3xd 
39/- 

23/- | 
22/6 | 


21/3 
40/6 
2/104 
25/- 
36/6 


118/14 


and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks 


Price, 
Oct. 


3, 
1944 


49/6 
52/6 
27/6 
95/— 
27/- 
37/9 
30/3 
52/3 


40/9 
13/- 
24/9 
18/3xd 


12/6 
23/6 
27/9 


55/6 
24/6 
4/2k 
37/- 
11/6 


105/- 
32/- 
93/3 


45/— 
23/6 
35/- 
41/- 


30/- 
23/9 
14/- 
35/9 


17/4} 


81/3 
42/- 
106/3 


21/- 
23/9 
39/6 
23/- 
22/6 


20/9 
39/- 


25/- 
36/- 


117/6 


88/14 |86/10}xd 


82/6 


|) 97/6 


on 
68/9 
56 9 
47/-xd 
118/9 
87/- 
82 
152/6 
46/6 
33/9 
22/3 
34/- 
91/3 
38/- 
748 
$394 
43/3 
65/- 
67/9 
95/- 
37/6 
37/- 
69/6 
42/6 
95/- 
80/- 
36/- 


\ 
18/- | 


t yield. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


81/104 
96/3 


18/- 
65/6 
68/9 
56/6 
47/- 
1117/6 
87/- 
82 
152/6 
46/9 
33/9 
22/3 
34/— 
91/3 
38/3 


| 
| 
| 
54/—- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


48/6 | 
| 
| 
| 


| Yield, 


Oct. 
1944 


8 
14 


a 
4 
18 
6 
8 
13 
12 
18 


MANMOSMOMUO™ 


4 

i 

4 
5 
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2/10 | 


+ 
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BWeoouwn 


D> 


‘(g) Yield basis 6%. 
+ Free of t tax. 


Close Close 
Sept. Oct. 


Liggett Myers. . 
Nat. Distillers . 


Nat. Steel 


Phelps Dodge. . 
Proct. Gamble . 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Union ... 


Std. Oil 


Nis... 


20th Cen. Fox.. 
United Drug... 


West’house E. . 


2? Woolworth.... 


26 
19} 
79 
358 
66} 
223 
57} 
97}; 
224 
53h 
243 
14} 








496 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = »« £3,000,000 

Branehee and INDIA and the EAST 
AFPPILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branehes & Sub-Agensies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


ay fonal facilities for financing every description of trade with 
a 


6. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on applicatien. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branoh: 

GHARLES if STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manehester Braneh: 52, MOSLEY STREET. 

New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK GITY 














NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and 


Cochin Madras 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara 
Bombay Delhi Eliya 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin 
Ghittagong Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga > 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... .... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Mombassa ( Colo 
Nairobi Britis 
Nakuru E.A. 


Entebbe ° 
Uganda 


Kisumu ; Kenya 


Katapala) Frere wesd 
ampala ‘at 
Tanganyika Territory 


£4,000,000 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTB. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 











ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = « 885,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - «= 8155,000,000 
(1943 Acooounts) 
Se ee 


PERSONAL 


MEMORANDUM. Must get some more T.T.T. 
Magnums. They’re the best cigarettes I know, and 
made for the sensitive palate. Obtainable from 
WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, 
W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 
1,000, 130/-. Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 


iu 





CORPORATION OF GLASGOW 


DEPUTY MANAGER, MUNICIPAL TRANSPORT 
DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the’ appointment of Deputy 
Manager, Municipal Transport Department. 

The salary for the appointment is £1,000 per annum, rising to 
£1,250 per annum by increments of £25 per annum. The war 


bonus on the commencing salary is at present £40 11s., subject to 
modification. 


Applicants must not be over 45 years of age and must have 
had accountancy and administrative experience, not necessarily 
in a transport undertaking. The person appointed would be re- 
sponsible to the General Manager of the Municipal Transport 
Department for all the administrative, accountancy and statistical 
work of the Department, and would take over the duties presently 
carried out by the Secretary and Treasurer. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the Corporation 
Superannuation scheme, which is a Local Act Scheme, and the 
successful candidate will require to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age and full particulars of qualifications 
and experience, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, must be received by me in an envelope endorse@ 
** Municipal Transport Department: Deputy Manager,’’ not later 
than 18th November, 1944. Persons at present serving in H.M. 
Forces or engaged on war duties are invited to make application 
for this appointment. 


“WILLIAM KERR, Town Clerk. 
City Chambers, Glasgow, 15th September, 1944. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - = = &7,1258,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) ,; 
9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a ee i rated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 

































COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 


LIA 


As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances «-- £399,100,808 
Savings Bank Balances 300,286,765 

Note Issue Department 199,536,045 

Rural Credits Department 2,472,059 

Mortgage Bank Department 1,360,420 

Other Items ___... ae Keo. 22,320,811 

£925,076,908 


as 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 

London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 


London Directors: | 
I. C. Geddes, Esq. C. L. Dalziel, Esq. 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
@ ; 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


beds = Ssbeeeas esi § $52: eae tes 


S23255; 73 
tS 


You can purchase 
Bi Savings Bonds 
aby Fagments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4° 
Enquire, stating particulars 
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OTTOMAN BANK 
(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with Article 
29 of the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
will be held on Wednesday, the 25th October, 1944, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, at 12.30 p.m., to receive 
a Report from the Committee, with the Accounts for the year 
ending 31st December, 1943, and to replace the retiring Members 
of the General Committee. ; 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is 
composed of Shareholders possessing at least thirty shares, who, 
to be entitled to form part of the Meeting, must deposit their shares 
at the Chief Office of the Company, Istanbul, or at either of the 
several Branches or Agencies abroad (in London at 26, Throg- 
morton Street, E.C.2) ten days at least before the day fixed 
for the meeting. 

: W. STEWART McKIM, Secretary to the Committee. 

London, 3rd October, 1944. s 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LTD., 


at Brettenham House,\ Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, October 7, 1944 
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